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OF THE 



CITY OF ST. PAUL 



By Edward D. Neill, D.D. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE VICINITY OF ST. PAUL DURING THE FRENCH OCCUPATION. 

THE vicinity of the site where the city of St Paul is built was a frequent halt- 
ing place of the Dakotas, among the Ojibways, or Chippeways, known by 
a word in their dialect which means enemies, Nadouesscioux, and for brevity 
called by the French traders Scioux or Sioux. While war and hunting par- 
ties rested here it must not be forgotten that there was no permanent Indian 
village upon either shore of the Mississippi, between the Minnesota and Wis- 
consin Rivers, until after the treaty of peace in 1783 between Great Britain and 
the United States of America. 

Groseilliers (Grosayyay) and Radisson were the first white men to travel 
within the region now called Minnesota. By the south shore of Lake Supe- 
rior they reached Chequamegon Bay, built a trading hut not far from the site 
of Ashland, Wis., and then, guided by some Huron Indians, visited their retreat 
on the banks of a lake in Wisconsin, four days distant Here they first saw some 
of the Tatanga, Boeuf, or Buffalo band of Sioux, and subsequently visited the 
Sioux villages in the Mille Lacs district of Minnesota. 

Their return to Montreal in August, 1660, with a large amount of furs, and 
their description of the red stone pipes, peculiar language, and customs of this 
distant and hitherto unknown tribe created a desire among merchants and 
public officers to know more of the country. The first mention of the suburbs 
of St. Paul occurred in a letter of La Salle, written in 1682, and in the travels 
of the Dutch Franciscan, Louis Hennepin, published the next year at Paris 
La Salle in the spring of 1680 sent Michael Ako, or Accault, on a trading ex- 
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pedition to the Upper Mississippi Valley, and his companions were a voyageur 
and the Priest Hennepin. Below Lake Pepin they were met by a party of 
Mille Lacs Sioux, in thirty- three birch bark canoes, going to war with the Miami 
tribe, but they relinquished their expedition, and went back with Ako and his 
friends to their villages: Hennepin writes: " Having arrived on the nine- 
teenth day of our navigation, five leagues below St Anthony's Falls the In- 
dians landed us in a bay, broke our canoe to pieces, and secreted their own in 
the reeds." The reference is to the "Grand Marais'* of the voyageur below the 
eastern boundary of St Paul, which marsh, when the Mississippi is high, looks 
like a bay or lake. 

Pierre Le Sueur, with Nicholas Perrot, erected Fort St. Antoine about 
1688, at a point six miles above the outlet of Lake Pepin, on the Wisconsin 
side. Le Sueur had visited the Falls of St. Anthony, and in a document drawn 
up at this fort in May, 1689, the Man-tan-ton Sioux were said to be living on 
the banks of the St. Pierre, and farther up to the northeast of the Mississippi 
were the Meddaywahkantwan, and Sissetoan Sioux. 

The first mention of the Minnesota as the Saint Pierre River occurs in the 
document referred to, and it is probable that it was suggested by the baptismal 
oame of Le Sueur. The trading post near the mouth of the Wisconsin was 
called in compliment to Nicholas Perrot, Fort St. Nicholas, the St. Croix was 
named after a Frenchman, and the Minnesota River would appropriately be 
called St. Pierre, as the Assineboine was subsequently named St. Charles in allu- 
sion to the Christian name of Beauharnois, governor of Canada. 

Upon the Prairie Island, about nine miles below the mouth of the St. Croix 
River, Le Sueur in 1695 had built another trading post, and in 1700 he erected 
an establishment near the Mahkahto or Blue Earth River, a tributary of the 
Minnesota. In 1703 trade ceased with the Indians on account of their hos- 
tility, but it was resumed in 1727 by erecting Fort Beauharnois on the banks 
of Lake Pepin, opposite Maiden's Rock, near the point now called Frontenac. 

Among the last commanders of this post was Pierre Paul Marin and Le- 
gardeur De Saint Pierre. When the difficulties between England and France 
led to war among the colonists of North America, Marin was recalled from the 
Sioux country and sent with a force of French and Indians to build a stockade 
upon French Creek, in the northwest part of Pennsylvania, where on the 29th 
of October, 1753 he died, and a few days later Saint Pierre, who had just ar- 
rived from west of Lake Superior, was appointed his successor. 

Although there was no longer any regular French trading establishment in 
the valley of the Upper Mississippi there were irregular unlicensed traders 
roaming among the Sioux not far from the site of the city of St. Paul. They 
were men who had been trained as voyageurs, the canoe men who had acted as 
** hewers- of Avood and drawers of water" for the old licensed traders. Mercu- 
rial in temperament, ever ready to exclaim, "begone, dull care!" they were 
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a "jolly set" of fellows in their habits, approximating to the savage. The toils 
of the day over, they told stories as improbable as those of Munchausen, or 
danced around the camp-fire, or purchased for a concubine an Indian maiden. 

•• Worn with the long day's march and the chase of the deer and bison, 
Stretched themselves on the ground, and slept where the quivering firelight 
Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their forms wrapped up in their blankets.'' 

In the morning ** when it was yet dark," they would arise, and pushing their 
light cancies into the water, swiftly glide away "like the shade of a cloud on the 
prairie/' and did not break&st until the sun was above the horizon, and thus 
day by day they pursued their course in the land of the beaver and buffalo until 
the ^shades of night began to fall." Among these reckless people there was 
one who had a trading post not far from the mouth of the Minnesota, and for 
a long time, stories of his hairbreadth escapes, and "diablerie," were talked over 
by the traders who followed in his footsteps. His name was Penesha, sometimes 
written Pinchon or Peneshon. Snelling, in "Tales of the Northwest," mentions 
that with another he was once employed as a voyageur, and the two suspect- 
ing that the trader on the banks of the Minnesota River did not intend to pay 
them for their services, owing to their bad behavior, rushed into his presence 
while he wa^ alone, and Penesha holding a pistol to his breast compelled him 
to write a certificate recommending them as deserving the confidence of all per- 
sons engaged in the Indian trade, and competent to take charge of a trading 
post Armed with these papers, abandoning their concubines, and stealing a 
canoe they hurried to Mackinaw, showed the superintendent of the fur trade 
their recommendation, which led to Penesha's employment as a trader, and his 
companion's engagement as an interpreter at a good salary. 

Grignon in his "Recollections" refers to him. Quarreling with a Sioux, Pen- 
esha killed him, took his scalp, and fled to the Ojibways, where he was received- 
as a friend. But in time he was captured by the Sioux, who, full of revenge, 
prepared to burn him. Realizing his dangerous position he asked as a favor 
that they would allow him the distance of an arrow shot, and then be chased 
by all the young men on horseback, who could shoot him to death with their 
arrows. The proposition was accepted as it would increase their pleasure as 
well as justify their revenge. But he ran as men only run when life is in dan- 
ger, and escaped. He never came back to the Sioux country. 

Lieutenant James Gorell on the I2th of October, 1761 arrived at Green 
Bay, with the first detachment of English troops, and at this time Penesha or 
Penensha was a trader near the mouth of the Minnesota River. Gorell was vis- 
ited on the 1st of March, 1763 by twelve Sioux warriors, who bore a letter in 
French from Penesha, and two belts of wampum from their leading chief, who 
expressed a desire to be at peace and to receive English traders. Lieutenant 
Gorell was the first Englishman to describe the Sioux. He wrote: " It is cer- 
tainly the greatest nation of Indians ever yet found. Not above two thousand 
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of them was ever armed with firearms, the rest depending entirely upon bows 
and arrows. They can shoot the wildest and largest beasts in the woods, at sev- 
enty or one hundred yards distance. They are remarkable for their dancing 
. . . . The nation is always at war with the Chippewas, those who de- 
stroyed Mishamakinak. They told me with warmth that if ever the Chippe- 
was or any other Indians wished to obstruct the passage of the traders coming 
up to send them a belt, and they would come and cut them off from the face 
of the earth, as all Indians were their slaves or dogs. They then gave me a 
letter wrote in French, and two belts of wampum from their king, in which he 
expressed great joy in hearing of there being English at this post. The letter 
was written by a French trader whom I had allowed to go among them last 
fall with a promise of his behaving well, which he did better than any Cana- 
dian I ever knew. With regard to traders, I told them I could not allow any to 
go among them as I understood they lay out of the government of Canada." 
At that time the Minnesota Valley was within the Spanish jurisdiction. On 
the 19th of June, 1763, Penesha, who wrote the letter brought by the Sioux, 
arrived at Green Bay. 



CHAPTER II. 
BRITISH TRADERS IN MINNESOTA. 

WHEN Pierre Paul, the Sieur De Marin left his post opposite Maiden's 
Rock to go to northwestern Pennsylvania, his son succeeded in command 
at Lake Pepin, but was recalled soon after his father's death to take part in the 
war with the English around Lakes George and Champlain. The Marquis 
Montcalm in a letter to the governor of Canada, written on the 27th of July in 
camp at Ticonderoga, describes Lieutenant Marin as an officer of rare bold- 
ness, who was not willing to amuse himself by making prisoners, having brought 
in only one, and taken thirty-two scalps. A captain upon the English side, 
Robert Rogers, the son of an Irish immigrant in New Hampshire, who had been 
promoted from being a scout to the command of a company, was his equal in 
daring. On the night before Christmas of 1757 Rogers attempted to fire the out 
buildings at Fort Ticonderoga, but was deterred by the fire from the French 
cannon, and contented himself by killing fifteen cattle for beef, on the horns of 
one of which he left this note: "To the post commander: I am obliged to 
you, sir, for the repose you have allowed me to take. I thank you for the fresh 
meat. Rogers, commandant independent companies." 
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On the 13th of March, 1758 the former French commander at Mackinaw, 
Durantaye, had a skirmish with Rogers. They met as "Greek meets Greek," 
and after a sharp conflict the Frenchman was victorious. The Indian allies 
finding a chiefs scalp concealed under an English officer's coat, in revenge took 
more than a hundred scalps. In 1760 the French capitulated at Montreal, and 
Rogers was sent to the western posts. In 1 763 peace was formally declared. To 
prevent discharged officers and soldiers attempting to obtain a cession of lands 
from the Indians, the king of Great Britain on the 7th of October, 1763, issued 
a proclamation with this prohibition: "We do strictly enjoin and require that 
no private person do presume to make any purchase from the said Indians, but 
if at any time any of the said Indians should be inclined to dispose of the said 
lands the same shall be purchased for us only in our name, at some public 
meeting or assembly of the said Indians, to be held for that purpose, by the 
governor or commander-in-chief of our colony respectively within which they 
shall lie." Notwithstanding the king's edict the Lords of Trade at London in 
1765 were informed that persons were roaming among the Indian tribes, and 
when they found a desirable tract, by giving two or three Indians some rum 
and a few presents, induced them to place their marks to a deed purporting to 
convey the land to certain white men. 

Major Robert Rogers, although he had little education, was plausible, per- 
severing, quick-witted, fond of money, and full of conceit General Gage was 
surprised in 1766 when he learned that he had succeeded in being made the 
commandant at Mackinaw, and wrote to Sir William Johnson, superinten- 
dent of Indian affairs, to be careful not to place large sums of money in his 
hands. 

Jonathan Carver was a friend of Rogers. He was born in Canterbury, 
Conn., about 1730, and when a boy went to Northfield, Mass., near the Ver- 
mont boundary, and became a shoemaker. In 1755 he enlisted as a private 
soldier, and was present in September at the battle with the French and In- 
dians at Lake George. Here John Stratton, the lieutenant of his company, was 
killed. In 1757 he enlisted as a private in a company commanded by Captain 
John Burk, and the next year was a lieutenant under Captain Selah Barnard, 
and on the 12th of October, 1759, was at Crown Point, and subsequently was 
captain of a Provincial troop. 

The Rev. Samuel Peters, a Tory Episcopal clergyman of Connecticut, who 
as a liar was the rival of the Dutch Franciscan, Hennepin, in a deposition de- 
clared that Carver was the descendant of John Carver, the first governor of the 
colonists, who landed from the ship Mayflower at Plymouth, but he forgot, or 
did not know that Governor Carver never had a son. 

After the peace of 1763, Carver who was married, was farming at Vernon, 
Vt., which adjoined Northfield, Mass., where he had made shoes before he had 
enlisted as a soldier, but soon after his companion in arms, Rogers, was in posi- 
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tk>n at Mackinaw he came there. Pravided with a letter of credit upon trad- 
ers» la November, 1766 he reached the vicinity of the site of the city of St 
Paul While Carver's statements cannot always be depended upott» yet his 
"Travels" is a book of some merit, probably prepared for the press by a 
literary person. He wrote of the Sioux : " Near the River St Croix resides 
three bands of the Nawdowessie Indians, called the River Bands. The nation 
is composed at present of seven bands. They were originally twelve, but the 
Assenipoils some years ago revolting and separating themselves from the oth- 
ers, there remain only at this time eleven. Those I met here are termed the 
River Bands, because they chiefly dwell near the banks of this river; the o her 
eight are generally distinguished by the title of Nawdowessies of the Plains, 
and inhabit a country that lies more to the westward; the names of the former 
are Nehigatawonahs, the Mawtawbaimtowahs, and the Shashweentowahs and 
consist of about four hundred warriors." The cave in the eastern portion of 
St. Paul, now almost cut away by railroad necessities, was described by Carver 
in these words: '* At which I arrived the tenth day after I left Lake Pepin is a 
remarkable cave of an amazing depth. The Indians term it Wakon-Teebe, 
that is the dwelling of the Great Spirit The entrance into it is about ten feet 
wide, and the height of it five feet The arch within is near fifteen feet high, and 
about thirty feet broad. The bottom of it consists of fine, clear sand. About 
twenty feet from the entrance begins a lake, the water of which is transparent, 
and extends to an unsearchable distance, for the darkness of the cave prevents 
all attempts to acquire a knowledge 'of it I threw a small pebble towards the 
interior part of it with my utmost strength ; I could hear that it fell into the 
water, and notwithstanding it was of so small a size it caused an astonishing 
and horrible noise that reverberated through all those gloomy regions. I found 
in this cave many Indian hyeroglyphics which appeared very ancient, for time 
had nearly covered them with moss, so that it was with difficulty I could trace 
them. They were cut in a rude manner upon the inside of the walls, which 
were composed of a stone so extremely soft that it might be easily penetrated 
with a knife, a stone everywhere to be found near the Mississippi. The cave 
is only accessible by ascending a narrow steep passage that lies near the brink 
of the river. 

"At a little distance from this dreary cavern is the burying place of several 
bands of the Nawdowessie Indians, though these people have no fixed resi- 
dence, living in tents* and abiding but a few months on one spot, yet they 
always bring the bones of their dead to this place, which they take the oppor- 
tunity of doing when their chiefs meet to hold their councils and to settle all 
public aft'airs for the ensuing summer." 

It is doubtful whether there was any lake within the cave of the depth and 
extent of the above description. When Lieutenant Pike visited the neighbor- 
hood in 1805 he did not even learn of its existence. Major S. H. Long who 
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was there in 1817 wrote: "However interesting it may have been it does not 
possess that character in a very high degree at present We descended it with 
lighted candles to its lower extremity. The entrance is very low and about 
eight feet broad, so that a man to enter it must be completely prostrate. The 
angle of descent within the cave is about twenty- five degrees. The flooring is 
an inclined plane of quicksand, formed of the rock in which the cavern is formed. 
The distance from its entrance to its inner extremity is twenty- four paces, and 
the width in the broadest parts about nine, and its greatest height about seven 
feet. In shape it resembles a baker's oven." 

The writer of this chapter accompanied by J. G. iCohl, the accomplished au- 
thor and cartographer, visited the cave about 1850, and found it in about the 
same condition as described above. Upon the walls were some Indian picto- 
graphs, and made by the smoke of a candle or torch upon the ceiling were the 
initials J. N. N., J. C. F., indicating a visit from Nicollet and Fremont when they 
were exploring the country. 

The winter of 1766-67 Carver passed among the Sioux of the Upper Min- 
nesota Valley, and in April, 1767 came back, as he affirms, to the cave in the 
eastern part of what is now the city of St. Paul, with a band of Sioux bearing 
their dead. In his book of "Travels" he published the following alleged speech 
delivered over the remains of a Sioux warrior by one of the Sioux : "You still 
sit among us, brother; your person retains its usual remembrance, and contin- 
ues similar to ours, without any visible deficiency except that it has lost the 
power of action. But whither is that breath flown which a few hours ago sent 
up smoke to the Great Spirit ? Why are those feet motionless that a short 
time ago were fleeter than the deer on yonder mountains? Why useless hang 
those arms that could climb the tallest tree or draw the toughest bow? Alas! 
every part of that frame which we lately beheld with admiration and wonder, 
is now become as inanimate as it was three hundred winters ago. We will not, 
however, bemoan thee as if thou wast forever lost to us, or that thy name would 
be buried in oblivion ; thy soul yet lives in the great country of spirits with 
those of thy section who are gone before thee, and though we are left behind to 
perpetuate thy fame we shall one day join thee, actuated by the respect we bore 
thee whilst living; we now come to tender to thee the last act of kindness it is 
in our power to bestow that thy body might not lie neglected on the plain and 
become a prey to the beasts of the field ; we will take care to lay it with those 
of thy predecessors who are gone before thee, hoping at the same time that thy 
spirit will feed with their spirits, and be ready to receive ours when we also shall 
arrive at the great country of souls." 

The great German poet Schiller was so pleased with this address that he 
wrote a poem called the "Nadowessian Death Lament," which has been thus 
translated by Edgar Alfred Bowring, C.B. 
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*' See ! he sitteth on his mat, 
Sitteth there, upright, 
With the grace with which he sat 
While he saw the light. 

•* Where is now the sturdy g^ipe. 
Where the breath sedate. 
That so lately whiffed the pipe. 
Tow'rd the Spirit great ? 

*' Where the bright and falcon eye, 
That the reindeer's tread 
On the waving grass could spy. 
Thick with dew-drops spread ? 

'* Where the limbs that used to dart 
Swifter through the snow 
Than the twenty-mem bered hart. 
Than the mountain roe ? 

'* Where the arm that sturdily 
Bent the deadly bow ? 
See, its life hath fleeted by. 
See, it hangeth low ! 

*• Happy he ! He now has gone 
Where no snow is found : 
Where with maize the fields are sown. 
Self-sprung from the ground ; 

'* Where with birds each bush is filled. 
Where with game the wood ; 
Where the fish, with joy unstilled. 
Wanton in the flood. 

*• With the spirits blest he feeds, 
Leaves us here in gloom ; 
We can only praise his deeds, 
And his corpse entomb. 

•' Farewell-gifts, then, hither bring, 
Sound the death-note sad ! 
Bury with him everything 
That can make him glad ! 

'Neath his head the hatchet hide, 

That he boldly swung ; 
And the bear's fat haunch beside, 

For the road is long. 

'* And the knife well sharpened, 
That with slashes three, 
Scalp and skin from foeman's head 
Tore off" skilfully. 

" And to paint his body, place 
Dyes within his hand ; 
Let him shine with ruddy grace 
In the Spirit Land I " 
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A transUtioQ of this poem by Sir E. L. Bulwer, and another by Sir John Her- 
scbet, the astronomer, appear in Neill's "History of Minnesota." 

Carver was disappointed at finding that Major Rogers had not sent the 
goods which he had promised, and returned to Prairie da Chien. From thence 
by the Chippeway River he reached Lake Superior in July, 1767, and pro- 
ceeded to the Grand Portage at the western extremity. By the beginning of 
November he had returned to Mackinaw, where until June, 1768, he tarried, 
but found his friend Major Rogers in disgrace. 

About the time that Rogers encouraged Carver to go on a trading expedi- 
tion among the Sioux, he sent Nathaniel Potter on a similar errand to the 
Grand Portage of Lake Superior, and in June, 1767, he came back to Macki- 
naw. Major Rogers then confidentially told him that it was his intention to 
apply to the English government to make a separate government of the region 
about the great lakes, and appoint him the governor, and that he wished Pot- 
ter, as his agent, to go to London and make the proposal. He also mentioned 
tliat if this plan did not succeed he would retire toward the Mississippi River 
and seek foreign aid to establish an independent government When Potter 
intimated that his duty and conscience would prevent his joining in the pro- 
ject, Rogers became angry and called him a foc^, and at a subsequent meeting 
knocked him down. Captain Benjamin Roberts, the commissary at Macki- 
naw, in a letter dated August 20, 1767, wrote : *' New scenes of villainy open 
every day. Last night a quantity of rum was conveyed out of the fort at mid- 
night. I found there was to be a canoe laden with rum to go to La Bay 
(Green Bay) which will pick up all the skins, and perhaps get the traders 
scalped." 

Potter proceeded to Montreal, and in September made complaint against 
Rogers Uxr treasonable designs. In time Rogers was confined, and the follow- 
ing note shows bis illiteracy and intention to escape : 

''February 4. 1768. 
" I promise to M. Joseph Ans annualy one hundredt for five years to successfully carry 
me to M. Hopkins. As witness my hand, Robert Rogers." 

Ans, whose name is also spelled Ainnse, Haines, and Hanse, was the son of 
a mechanic at Mackinaw when the fort was held by the French, and was well 
acquainted with the French and Spanish traders in the Mississippi VaUey. 

In May» 1769^ Rogers met Captain Roberts on a street in Montreal, and, 
after a great deal of bluster, wished to fight a duel. Roberts accepted the 
challenge, but the challenger failed to appear at the place appointed, and yet 
went about declaring that he had pulled the nose of Roberts, and that be did 
my| come to the spot selected for the duel Rogers went to London, and as- 
suming the air of injured innocence convinced the authorities that he was a 
reliabie, deserving, and persecuted officer. His information upon Indian and 
American afbm was sought. A letter written on February 12, 1770, men* 
4 
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tioned that Rogers was making a stir, had been presented to the king, wished 
to be made a baronet and to be a brevet-major, and has received the payment 
of his claim as governor at Mackinaw. Jonathan Carver, through Rogers, 
also made a claim for* services and received payment. Having received an 
appointment on half pay Major Rogers left London in June, 1775, in a ship 
bound for Baltimore, and in September was arrested in Philadelphia on sus- 
picion of being unfriendly, but by giving his parol that he would not bear arms 
against the colonies he was released. On the 13th of November he was in 
Hanover. New Hampshire, and calling upon Wheelock, the head of the insti- 
tution of learning, he showed, in conversation, his usual want of truthfulness, 
and left the town without paying his bill of three shillings at the tavern. The 
next month the bold deceiver was a spy about the camp of Washington, near 
Boston. He came back to Philadelphia and was there on the 4th of July, 1776, 
when the Declaration of Independence was signed. His actions were such that 
he was again arrested, but he managed to escape to the British general, Howe, 
on Staten Island, and as a lieutenant-colonel of rangers annoyed the friends of 
liberty in that vicinity. In 1778 his wife, Elizabeth, then residing at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., who m 1761 had married him, and was with him at Mackinaw, 
applied for a divorce on the ground of his neglect and faithlessness. He had 
then returned to England and soon died. Carver, who came the same year to 
London, remained there when Rogers made his visit to the seat of war in 
America, and like his friend deserted his wife, and lived with another woman 
in England. 

Carver and Rogers were always in debt and in trouble, and the former 
about this time was a clerk in a lottery office. The book published by Carver 
in London in 1778, was written in plain, good style, and its maps were an 
addition to the geography of North America. It passed through several edi- 
tions, and was read with pleasure by the intelligent. In it appeared the first 
engraving of the Falls of St. Anthony. It was the intention of Rogers and 
Carver to have returned to America had not the struggle of the colonies for 
independence occurred. Carver concludes his book with these words : " In 
the year 1774 Richard Whitworth, esq., member of Parliament for Stafford, a 
gentleman of an extensive knowledge in geography, of an active, enterprising 
disposition, and whose benevolent mind is ever ready to promote the hap- 
piness of individuals or the welfare of the public, from the representations 
made to him of it by myself and others, intended to travel across the continent 
of America. He designed to have pursued nearly the same route that I did ; 
and after having built a fort at Lake Pepin, to have proceeded up the River 
St. Pierre, and from thence up a branch of the River Messorie, till having dis- 
covered the source of the Oregan, or River of the West, on the other side of 
the summit of the lands that divide the waters which run into the Gulf of 
Mexico from those that fall into the Pacific Ocean, he would have sailed down 
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that river to the place where it is said to empty itself near the straights of 
Anian. Having there established another settlement on some spot that ap- 
peared best calculated for the support of his people, in the neighborhood of 
some of the inlets which tend toward the northeast, he would have from thence 
begun his researches. This gentleman was to have been attended in the expi- 
dition by Colonel Rogers, myself, and others, and to have taken out with him 
sufficient number of artificers and mariners for building the forts and vessels 
necessary on the occasion, and for navigating the latter; in all not less than 
fifty or sixty men. The grants and other requisites for this purpose were 
even nearly completed when the present troubles in America began, which put 
a stop to an enterprise that promised to be of inconceivable advantage to the 
British domain." 

The word Oregan, now written Oregon, in the above extract for the first 
time appears in English literature. 

Upon one of his maps, by dotted lines, he indicates how several colonies 
might be formed in the Northwest territory. The first province included all 
of Minnesota which was not in the Spanish territory. As soon as a treaty of 
peace was signed in 1783, the United States of America began to think of form- 
ing States north of the Ohio River. In 1784 Congress adopted a report, writ- 
ten by Jefferson, dividing the western territory into several States, each ex- 
tending through two degrees of latitude, and this was followed by the cele- 
brated ordinance of 1787. Carver became so poor that he served as clerk in a 
lottery office, and in the month of January, 1780, died in London and was 
buried in the parish of Shoreditch. The Rev. Samuel Peters visited him dur- 
ing his last sickness. The Gentleman's Magazine of London, of this year, has 
the following: "We are sorry to inform our readers, that we are well assured 
that Captain Carver died, absolutely and strictly starved, leaving a wife and 
two small children, for whom Dr. Lettsom, with his wonted humanity, interests 
himself, and has disposed of many copies of his "Travels" which, notwithstand- 
ing their great merit, could not procure him a competent provision. " 

The woman he left in England was named Mary, and his child by her be- 
came a housemaid in London. In the British Annual Register fox 1798 there 
is this notice: "A young woman of the name of Carver, housemaid to Captain 
Sir Richard Pearson of Greenwich Hospital, proves to be the daughter of the 
late Captain Carver of great Transatlantic celebrity, who acquired a vast tract 
of country in the back settlements of America. This the Indians have faith- 
fully guaranteed and preserved for his legal representative, who is at length 
indisputably found in the fortunate young woman above mentioned. The 
territory in times of peace is estimated at ;^ 100,000 sterling. " Samuel Peters 
was in London at the time this paragraph appeared, and must have known 
that Carver had left a wife and children in New England. About this time 
Martha ran away from the house where she -was a servant, and secretly mar- 
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ried one Pope, a sailor. The interest in the alleged Carver grant was for a 
consideration conveyed to certain parties in London, and an agent with the 
following alleged deed was sent to visit the region, who, it is said, was mur- 
dered in the State of New York. 

"Deed Purporting to Have Been Given attheCave in Dayton's Bluff, St. Paul. 

"To Jonathan Carver, a chief under the most mighty and potent George the Third, king 
of the English and other nations, the fame of whose warriors has reached our ears, and has 
now been fully told us by our good brother, Jonathan, aforesaid, whom we rejoice to have come 
among us, and bring us good news from his country. " 

'* We, chiefs of the Nawdowessies, who have hereunto set our seals, do by these presents, 
for ourselves and heirs forever, in return for the aid and other good services done by the said 
Jonathan to ourselves and allies, give grant and convey to him, the said Jonathan, and to his 
heirs and assigns forever, the whole of a certain tract or territory of land, bounded as follows, 
viz : From the Falls of St. Anthony, running on the east bank of the Mississippi, nearly south- 
east, as far as Lake Pepin, where the Chippewa joins the Mississippi, and from thence eart- 
ward five days travel, accounting twenty English miles per day, and from thence again to the 
Falls of St. Anthony, on a direct straight line. We do for ourselves, heirs, and assigns for- 
ever, give unto the said Jonathan, his heirs and assigns, with all the trees, rocks, and rivers 
therein, reserving the sole liberty of hunting and fishing on land not planted or improved by 
the said Jonathan, his heirs or assigns, to which we have affixed our respective seals at the 
great cave, May ist, 1767. 

" Signed. " Hawnopawjatin. 

•* Otohtongoomlisheaw." 

Before the notice in the London Annual Register appeared, the heirs of 
Carver^ American wife, in 1794, had conveyed their interest in the alleged 
grant to Edward Houghton of Vermont, and the next year William Coleman, 
then of Vermont, subsequently the founder of the newspaper in New York City 
still called the Evening Post, was the agent of the Nodawessie Land Company, 
which was subsequently merged with the Mississippi Land Company. 

The Rev. Samuel Peters in 1805 returned to this country, and in 1806 
represented that he and others had purchased the rights of the Carver heirs. 
In 18 1 7 he paid a visit to the valley of the Upper Mississi{^ and stopped at 
Prairie du Chien with J. B. Faribault, a trader, and his Sioux half-breed wife. 
In 1 8 18 Red Wing, the Sioux chief, came down to Prairie du Chien, and, as 
interpreted by Duncan Campbell, said to a friend of Peters that die chiefs who 
signed the Carver grant were his uncles, and for his declaration received pres- 
ents. Joseph Renville, born in the vicinity of St Paul, whose mother belonged to 
Little Crow's band, was employed to show the alleged deed to the Sioux, ex- 
plain its nature, and if possible detain a confirmation, but he could not find a 
single Sioux who had the least recollection or tradition relative to the deed, 
and that they never heard of any chiefs with the names attached to the deed. 
Colonel Leavenworth on July 28th, 1821, wrote to the United States land 
commissioner that "the Indians do not rec<^^ize or acknowledge the grant to 
be valid. They say they have no knowledge of any such chiefs as those who 
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haute Signed the grant, that if he did obtain a deed or grant it was signed by 
some foolish jrouag men who were not chiefs, and who were not authorized 
to malce the grant'' 

On the 28th of January, 1825, the committee on private land claims made 
a fall report to the United States House of Representatives on the petition 
and docaments of Samuel Peters which was referred to them. It concludes 
wMi these words: "The policy which dictated the (British) proclamation of 
1763 is afiexceptionat>le. By that measure all private persons were interdicted 
the liberty of purchasing lands from the Indians. The indulgence of such a 
privilege it had been ascertained conduced to serious difficulties. The most 
reprehensible frauds had been practiced on the natives. Their avarice and 
propensity for ardent spirits had been too successfully addressed. At the thne 
Captain Carver explored the country about the Falls of St. Anthony, this 
proclamation was recent, and in all probability known to him. With this 
knowledge of the prudence and caution of his country he was among the fint to 
offend. Fully impressed that it would be highly improper to confirm tiie 
claim of the petitioner, or that of any other person who may attempt to profit 
by the grant to Carver, the committee recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing: Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioner be not granted." Peters was 
eighty years of age when he visited the Upper Mississippi and had a wonder- 
ful vitality. The year after the adverse report referred to above, on the I9th> 
of April, 1826, he died in New York City more than ninety years of age. To 
the last he was perverse and unreliable, showing traits which fifty jrears before 
led the author of the poem '"McFingall," to allude 

•*T'our f^ end man, poor Parson Peters." 

After Carver left this region, Peter Pond, another native of Connecticut, 
from the town of Mew Milford, arrived and engaged in the Indian trade. A 
manuscript map in the State Department, Washington, ^ows his post in I774» 
on the banks of the Minnesota, at Traverse des Sioux. Four years later he 
was in the far north, and had a post at Athabasca Lake. About 1780, in an 
affray, he killed his partner, was tried at Montreal and acquitted. Through 
information given by him to the commissioners of the United States it is said 
that the northern boundary line through the lakes to the northwest comer ot 
the Lake of the Woods was obtained. 

Charies Gautier who had assisted in the defeat of Braddock near Kttsburg, 
Pa., was sent by General Carleton in 1777, to visit the eastern Sioux bands. 
On the 1 2th, of February, 1778 he was at a trading post of Roberts, whose 
post was on the banks of the St. Croix River, and there learned that the Sioux 
were hunting above the Falls of St. Anthony. At that time Wapashaw, the 
principal Sioux chief, with several bands was living in a village on the shore 
of the Minnesota River, not far from its mouth, probably where the French 
trader Penensha had lived. He came to see Gautier, accompanied by twenty 
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of. his warriors, and invited him to visit his village. He accepted, and passed 
two weeks there, after which Wapashaw was a fast friend of the British. In 
the spring of 1779 he left with his warriors to join Lieutenant-Governor Ham- 
ilton of Detroit, in attacking the Americans, but. when Prairie du Chien was 
reached he learned that officer had been captured at Fort Vincennes by some 
Virginians. He there halted and sent some of his young men with his inter- 
preters, Joseph Rocque and son, to Mackinaw to ask for orders, and expressed 
a wish to attack the Sauks and Foxes who had been friendly to the Ameri- 
cans. General Haldimand, in command at Quebec, wrote to De Pevster at 
Mackinaw on the 3rd, of July 1779: "Wabasha's proposal is a very uncom- 
mon one from an Indian, and though it would justify us you observe it would 
be very imprudent to adopt it, yet the zeal he has manifested merits our at- 
tention," and in February, 1780, Sinclair, then in Mackinaw, wrote to Haldi- 
mand that he had been sent to put the Souix nation in motion, "under their 
own chief Wabasha, a man of uncommon abilities. They are a people un- 
debauched, addicted to war and jealously attached to his majesty's interests. 
Their force is considerable and their situation very favorable from its prox- 
imity to the Mississippi. Mons. Rocque, the king's interpreter for them, will 
probably attend Wabasha. I have ordered Mr. Key to act as their English 
interpreter and commissary. They are directed to proceed with all dispatch 
to the Natchez, and to act afterwards as circumstances may require, and as I 
have pointed out fully to the Sieur Rocque, I shall send other bands as soon 
as I can with safety disclose the object of their mission. " 

John Kay, or Key, one of the traders at Mackinaw, sent his partner, Charles 
Gratiot, with some boats of merchandise to the Illinois country. Gratiot, born 
in 1747, was a native of Lausanne, Switzerland, a descendent, of a Huguenot 
of noble family, who fled from France. At twelve years of age he was sent 
to England to be educated, and at eighteen went to Montreal where his mother's 
brother resided. When General Clark appeared in Illinois, Gratiot, then at 
Cahokia, identified himself with the friends of colonial independence to the 
chagrin of his associates, John Kay and David McCrae. In March, 1780, 
Gratiot sent a boat load of goods to Prairie du Chien, but in.ApriJ when at 
Turkey River, Iowa, it was captured by the Indians. Anticipating an attack 
from the Americans, the British traders, aided by Wapashaw, in June, removed 
their furs to Mackinaw, and was appointed to attack the settlements at Gene- 
vieve, Missouri, and Kaskaskia, Illinois. Lieutenant Phillips in charge at Prairie 
du Chien wrote on the 28th of August, 1 780, to another officer that " General 
Wabashaw was well contented with his commission, and believe me his war- 
riors are nothing inferior to regular troops in regard to discipline, in their own 
way, it being their first and principal care to examine their arms in the morn- 
ing by drawing and drying their powder, and always fresh load at sunset " 

In 1783 George McBeath, a Mackinaw trader, arrived at Prairie du Chien 
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to hold a council with the Sioux and other tribes, and in view of peace with the 
United States to urge the cessation of hostilities. The Indians assembled on 
the 24th of May, and Wapashaw thus spoke : ** My father, I am content that 
the great chiefs on the other side of the greatest lake are for making peace. 
My father, we have resolved among us to send you bad men who have killed 
the whites, so that you might do with them as you will. My English father, 
you give us pleasure to have come upon our ground ; our heart is joyful and 
content. It is you give us light We will be quiet." 

After the treaty of peace in 1 783 between Great Britain and the United 
States of America, the influence of traders led to the creation of Sioux villages 
on the banks of the Mississippi, below the mouth of the Minnesota River. The 
Ojibways, or Chippeways had driven the Eastern Sioux from Sandy Lake and 
Leech Lake, and established themselves west of Lake Superior, and rival trad- 
ers had established posts above Prairie du Chien. During the summer of 1783 
there was a fierce conflict between the Ojibways and the Sioux and Fox tribes. 
Cadotte, a trader at Sault St. Marie, and the Ojibway Chief, Matchiquivis, were 
sent by the British, still at Mackinaw, to Chagouamigon Bay of Lake Superior 
to stop the strife. This chief was the Indian who, in 1763, surprised and killed 
so many of the garrison at Mackinaw. 

During the autumn of 1786 Joseph Ainse arrived from Mackinaw, and dis- 
tributed presents and held a council with the Sioux at the mouth of the Min- 
nesota River. There were five villages of the Sioux represented, who were 
preparing to go to war against the Ojibways. During the council there was 
great excitement occasioned by a party arriving with sixteen fresh scalps 
and three Ojibway prisoners. The women rushed at and tore the bloody and 
ragged scalps from the hands;, of the men, and then taunted the prisoners who 
were with difficulty preserved from their clutches. The next day there was 
more composure, and at a council Ainse was placed in their midst on a beaver 
robe, presented with fifty stalks of wild rice, and the three Ojibway prisoners 
were given up, to be taken to Sir John Johnson, the British superintendent of 
Indian affairs. 

It was customary for the traders to trade between the Falls of St. An- 
thnoy and Rice Creek, and exchange their goods with the Indians who hunted 
in that vicinity. After the council Ainse went a short distance above the Falls 
of St. Anthony with the interpreters, Joseph Rocque and Joseph Renville. 
Stephen Campion, a rival trader, had established himself on the opposite side 
of the Falls. Ainse sent Rocque among the Sioux in the vicinity and preju- 
diced them against Campion, and then giving them a keg of rum told them to 
make him descend the river. A Sioux, called Little Soldier, lance in hand, 
with a few others demanded rum of Campion, which he refusing, they fired 
their guns and drove him away. After this Ainse went up the Minnesota as 
far as the Yellow Medicine River, where Charles Patterson was a trader. He 
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sold to him in November a scarlet coat suitable for a chief, at six pounds, three 
shillings and fourpence, and after Ainse left, Patters€>ii made a chief of oae of 
the Stoltx upon his own authority, and gave him the coat and a British flag. 
Here Ainse held a council with the Yankton and Sisseton Sioox, and porchased 
four Indian slaves for about thirty-four pounds sterling. Red Thunder was 
then a prominent chief in this region, and thirty-five years later, in June iSai,. 
visited the commander at the recently established military post at the mouth 
of the Minnesota. Ainse leaving the Upper Minnesota crossed over the prai- 
rie to the Mississtppi River. In seventeen days journey he reached the Falls 
of St. Anthony^ and on March 14, 1787, held a council for severad days with 
Sioux and Ojibways at a point on the Minnesota River^ ten leagues from its 
mouth. James Aird testified before a court in inquiry that in the spring of 
the year 1787* when the Chippeways came to the council, that Ainse did not 
invite him to attend, and as Joseph Rocque was employed by htm as inter- 
preter, he told him to leave, and that if he interpreted for Ainse when he was 
not present he would lose his wages. Ainse then invited Aird to the council. 
On the afternoon of the 35th of October, 1787, while James Aird and Stephen 
Campion were talking at the trading-house at the mouth of the Minnesota 
River, they were surprised to see a large canoe with sails in which was Ainse, 
on a second visit to the Sioux. He passed the estabtisbnoent without stopping, 
and went to the Sioux villages in the vicinity to trade with the clerks Chevalier 
and the sandy- haired Robert Dickson, who had come from Mackinaw, and 
abandoned the old traders. At this time La Bathe was employed by Charles 
Patterson in the Upper Minnesota Valley, and La Pointe was trading on the 
banks of the St. Croix River. 

British traders were well aware that the Minnesota Valley was dainied by 
Spain, but they did not hesitate to intrude, and when in 1800 it was ceded to 
France they still continued their trading posts. Not only James and George 
Aird, but Archibald Campbell at the beginning of the present century, traded 
near St Paul, where is now the village of Mendota. To this point tribes from 
the Missouri brought their furs. Charles Le Raye, a Canadian, who bad been 
in the Yellowstone Valley in 1 803, came to Mendota from the West, the first 
white man of whom we have any knowledge who passed over the region from 
the Missouri through the Valley of the Minnesota to the Mississippi River. 
He was accompanied by a band of Teton Sioux, and on the 15th of May 
reached the headwaters of the Minnesota, and from thence the Tetons were 
accompanied by some Yankton and Sisseton Sioux to the vicinity of Mendota, 
and passed a week in trading. In sight of where is now the city of St Paol, 
in December, 1 802 Archibald Campbell made his wilL He was a native at 
Londonderry county, Ireland, and is probably the same person who not long 
after,, while on a visit at Mackinaw, fought a duel with a trader named Craw- 
ford, and was killed. By a Sioux woman he had several sons, identified with 
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the early history of Minnesota. Duncan was licensed to trade in the Minne- 
sota Valley in 1822, and his post was at Traverse des Sioux in 1831, and five 
years later he is mentioned as visiting the Indian Agent at Fort Snelling. 
Colin, another son, proved a valuable interpreter for Colonel Leavenworth, 
when in 18 19 he arrived with the first United States troops at Mendota, and 
he was afterward frequently employed by Colonel Snelling at the fort. Scott, 
a third son, was also useful as an interpreter, and was present in that capacity 
in the great council of Indian tribes held in 1825 at Prairie du Chien. Lieu- 
tenant E. A. Ogden and some other young officers employed him to go through 
the English dictionary with them, and under his dictation they wrote down the 
corresponding Dakotah words. The Rev. Samuel Pond who came in May, 
1834, as a missionary to the Sioux, and is still living, mentions that this early 
vocabularly was presented to him by Lieutenant Ogden. In 1843 Scott Camp- 
bell was a pioneer in laying the foundations of what has become the city of 
St. Paul, and lived in a log cabin near the corner of Third and St. Peter streets. 
Like most of his neighbors, he was fond of whisky. He removed to a farm 
in the Merriam Park surburb, and there, in 1850, died a poor man. 

The witnesses to Campbell's will were Duncan Graham, Francis M. Dease, 
and Robert Dickson, all of whom became influential among the Indians. Gra- 
ham lived with the daughter of the Sioux chief Pinchon, who signed the agree- 
ment with Pike for the land upon which Fort Snelling stands. The chief was 
the half-breed son of the old trader Penesha and a Sioux concubine. In 
18 14 Graham was a lieutenant in the British service at Prairie du Chien, and 
was sent on the 27th of August with a detachment to Rock Island, Illinois, to 
watch the Americans. His force consisted of thirty men, who carried with 
them a brass three-pound cannon, and two swivels. Forty Sioux under Red 
Wing also accompanied the force. On the 29th he arrived at Rock. Island, 
and on the 5th eight large boats of Americans appeared on their way to Prai- 
rie du Chien. On the 7th the British opened fire on the boats, and the one 
in advance was disabled, and the others soon dropped down the river. The 
action lasted about an hour, and one of the swivels was served by Lieutenant 
Michael Brisbois and the other by Colin Campbell. On the 13th Graham and 
his party safely returned to Prairie du Chien, and remained on duty there un- 
til peace was concluded. A letter of his has been preserved in one of the vol- 
umes of the Wisconsin Historical Society collections that complies with the 
direction of Sir Toby in Shakspeare's ** Twelfth Night." It is ** witty, eloquent, 
written with a goose- pen, with gall enough in the ink." The letter is dated 
March 14, 181 5, and addressed to Lieutenant Lawe. Alluding to a rumor 
that the Americans might attack Prairie du Chien, he writes : ** If they come 
I hope they will come well supplied with provisions, in that case we may not 
all die with hunger. Should they overpower us they will give us something 
to eat ; otherwise should we be lucky enough tp repel them, they will find it 
5 
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a difficult job to get off with their provisions, as I candidly think that the great- 
est coward in the country will be an Alexander or a Caesar to gain a piece of 

pork or bottle of whisky It is easier for you to judge than for 

me to describe our situation here. As for eating it is out of the question. I 
wish to ask you, as a friend, whether you would wish to be a doorkeeper in 
hell, or be concerned in the Indian Department on such footing ? . . . . 
Here we are posted since last fall, without news from any quarter, and desti* 
tute of provisions, sociability, harmony or good understanding. Not even a 
glass of grog or a pipe of tobacco to pass away the time, and if a brief period 
don't bring a change for the better I much dread the United Irishman's wish 
will befall this place, which God forbid, ' a bad winter, a worse spring, a bloody 
summer, and no king.' Owing to scarcity of provisions a gloom appears on 
every countenance, and if ever I take an idea to resign I mean to recommend 
Mr. Hurtibis to supply my place, as I think him the properest person in the 
time of famine, as he has no teeth." 

His invective in the same letter is terrible. He alludes to one "aspiring 
at everything that can be obtained by flattery, cringing, creeping, sneaking, 
pimping, by which means he has got into favor." and speaks of another ** lying 
slandering villain " who begged pardon, and thus *' saved me from the trouble 
of anointing his back with the oil of hickory." In 1821 Graham was at Lake 
Traverse on his way to the Northwest. Son>e of his daughters by Indian 
women were married to well-known citizens of Minnesota. Among others the 
wives of James Wells, a member of the first Territorial Legislature, and of 
Alexander Faribault, the founder of the town which bears his name. 

Francis M. Dease, the next witness to Campbell's will, was born on the lOth 
of August, 1786, at Niagara, and at the time of his attestation was only sixteen 
years of age, and was probably the son of John Dease, then Indian superin- 
tendent at Mackinaw. He fought against the Americans, and in 18 1 5 was 
captain of the militia at Prairie du Chien. Dr. Lyman C. Draper mentions 
that his grandfather, Richard Dease, married a sister of Sir William Johnson, 
the British superintendent of Indian aflairs. After the second war with Great 
Britain Captain Dease continued in the Indian trade. In 1852 he was living 
on the banks of the Red River, opposite Winnepeg, but then removed to a 
place on the same side of the river, where he resided, a bachelor, and died on 
the 15th of August, 1865, aged seventy nine years. 

Robert Dickson, the last witness of Campbell's will, became an important 
man. He was of Scotch parentage, and when a young man, in 1786, was a 
clerk at Mackinaw, but before the close of the last century was prominent in 
the trade above the Falls of St. Anthony. When Lieutenant Pike in 1805 
visited the Upper Mississippi, under date of November 29th, he writes in his 
journal : *' A Sioux, the son of a warrior, Killeur Rouge, said that having struck 
our trail below, and finding some tQ be §hpe ^ff^^ks, he conceived it to be the 
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establishment of some traders, and came to the post. He informed me that 
Dickson had told the Sioox that they might now hunt where they pleased, as 
I bad gone ahead and would cause the Chippeways, wherever I met them, to 
to treat them with friendship ; that I had barred up the mouth of the St. Pe- 
ters, so that no liquor could ascend that river ; but that if they came on the 
Mississippi they should have what liquor they wanted ; also, that I was on 
the river and had a great deal of merchandise to give them in presents. This 
information of Mr. Dickson to the Indians seemed to have self-interest and 
envy for its motives, for by the idea of having prevented the liquor from going 
up the St. Peters he gave the Indians to understand that it was a regulation 
of my own, and not a law of the United States ; and by assuring them he 
would sell them on the Mississippi, he drew all the Indians from the traders 
on the St Peters who adhered to the restriction." 

The next Tuesday Dickson called, and Pike's opinion was modified. He 
writes: " Mr. Dickson, with one engagee and a young Indian arrived at the 
fort I received him with every politeness in my power, and after a serious 
conversation with him on the subject of the information given me on the 29th 
oh., was induced to believe it in part incorrect He assured me that no liquor 
was sold by him nor any houses under his direction. He gave me useful in- 
formation relative to my future route. He seemed to me to be a gentleman 
of geneial commercial knowledge, and possessing much geographical knowl- 
edge of the western country, of open frank manners." When war was declared 
against Great Britain Dickson showed his hostility to the republic. 



CHAPTER III. 
THE UNITED STATES OCCUPATION OF THE VICINITY OF ST. PAUL. 

ON December 20, 1803 the province of Louisiana, of which a large portion 
of what is now known as Minnesota was a part, was officially delivered up 
by the French, who had just obtained it from the Spaniards, to the United 
States of America. 

Early in March, 1804 Captain Stoddard of the United States army arrived 
at St Louis to receive from the Spanish authorities, still there, the country 
which had been transferred. It now became of great importance that the In- 
dian tribes in the upper Mississippi Valley should be visited, and that the Brit- 
ish traders should be notified to retire. A young lieutenant, Zebulon Mont- 
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gomery Pike, a native of New Jersey, the son of a captain in the War for In- 
dependence, was appointed by General Wilkinson to the responsible mission. 
With a few soldiers he reached, on the 4th day of September, 1805, Prairie 
du Chien, and found among the traders there a native of New York, Harry 
Monro Fisher, who in later years had a post in Minnesota, and whose grand- 
father was a clergyman of reputation. 

Among the regular regiments associated with the Provincial troops in 
fighting the French around Lake George was the ''77th Highland,*' the chap- 
lain of which was Harry Monro (as he wrote his name) a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, and ordained a Presbyterian clergyman, although in 
later years he united with the Episcopal Church. When the troubles arose be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country Monro sided with Great Britain, 
and in 1775 retired to some land he owned in Washington county, New York, 
where there was a number of Scotch settlers. His daughter, Elizabeth, by his 
first wife grew up a beautiful, sprightly, self-willed girl, and contrary to her 
father's wish married Donald Fisher, a tailor, as some assert, by others to have 
been a private soldier. A tradition has been handed down that as soon as the 
ceremony was performed by which her name was changed to Fisher, she, with 
twinkling eye, recited before her marriage guests the following : 

"Donald Fisher's got a wife, 

And finds he can na guide her. 
He puts the saddle and bridle on 
And bids the devil ride her." 

She soon had a son, named for his grandfather, Harry Monro, or Munro, 
sometimes spelled Munroe. After being educated in Canada before the close 
of the last century, about 1793, he engaged in the Indian trade of the Upper 
Mississippi. Fisher married the daughter of a trader. Charles Gualtier, who, in 
1778, was among the Sioux. His daughter Jane, born April 12, 1804, grew 
up as beautiful as her grandmother Fisher, but with a refinement of manner 
and kindness of disposition that Elizabeth Fisher did not possess. When fif- 
teen years of age she was married to the notorious trader, Joseph Rolette, who 
died December ist, 1842; afterwards she became the wife of his clerk, Hercu- 
les L. Dousman. Henry Munro Fisher was liked by his associates, and in the 
year 1827, at the age of fifty-seven, died. Draper, in the tenth volume of the 
"Wisconsin Historical Collections," mentions that he **was six feet in height, 
light complexion, sandy hair, with very blue eyes, straight as an arrow, and 
handsome in old age.** 

Not long before Pike's visit some of the Sioux bands that dwelt on the 
banks of the Minnesota had transferred their villages to the Mississippi River. 
The Med-day-wah-kan-twan or Eastern Sioux in 1805 were divided into four 
bands. The first was under Wapashaw, the son of the great chief of that name, 
and resided near the upper Iowa River which was convenient to Prairie du 
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Chein. The second resided at the head of Lake Pepin where the town of Red 
Wing is now situated. The third hunted from the Cannon River to the Min- 
nesota, but chiefly in the valley of the Saint Croix. Their village was at the 
Grand Marais on the east side of the Mississippi. The fourth band lived on 
the banks of the Minnesota, and on the upper side of the stream, nine miles 
from its mouth, it had a village. 

On the 8th of September he left Prairie du Chien with his party in two 
batteaux, and one of his interpreters was Joseph Renville. Upon the loth he 
met Wapashaw and visited his bands, witnessed the great medicine dance, 
where the dancers when the skin was shaken at them would fall down, appear 
almost lifeless, and gradually rise and again join in the dance. He reached the 
Sandy Point of Lake Pepin on the 17th. and on the 1 8th came to Cannon or 
Canoe River, where he found a small band of the Sioux under Red Wing, the 
second war chief of the tribe. On the 21st he breakfasted at the Sioux village 
of Petit Corbeau on the east side, not far from the suburbs of St. Paul. It 
consisted of eleven lodges, but most of the Indians were absent gathering wild 
rice. The garrulity of the women astonished him. On the west side of the 
river, not far from the piers of the new city bridge, he found J. B. Faribault, a 
trader encamped. 

That night the United States flag appeared for the first time on the island 
at the mouth of the Minnesota River, now called Pike's Island. The next day 
Petit Corbeau (Little Crow) appeared with one hundred and fifty warriors. 

On Monday, the 23d of September he had a bower of sails made, under 
which was held a council with the Sioux chiefs, among whom were Petit 
Corbeau, the Little Crow, and Tah-mah-haw, the Orignal Lev^ or the Rising 
Moose, Fils de Pinchon, the son of the Trader Penesha, by an Indian concu- 
bine; Good Road, his son succeeded him as chief at the village known as Oak 
Grove, nine miles above Fort Snelling, Demi Douzaine or Shokpay, and 
Le Boeuf, Qui Marche, Walking Buffalo, in Sioux Ta-tan-ga-mah-nee. As 
soon as the council closed the Sioux received several presents and sixty gal- 
lons of liquor, and the following agreement was signed: 

•'Whereas, at a conference held between the United States of America and 
the Sioux nation of Indians, Lieutenant Z. M. Pike of the army of the United 
States, and the chiefs and warriors of said tribe have agreed to the following 
articles, which when ratified and approved by the proper authority shall be 
binding on both parties. 

"Article i. — That the Sioux nation grant unto the United States, for the 
purpose of establishment of military posts, nine miles square at the mouth of 
the St. Croix; also from below the confluence of the Mississippi and St. Pe- 
ters up the Mississippi, to include the falls of St. Anthony, extending nine 
miles on each side of the river, the Sioux nation grants to the United States 
the full sovereignty and power over said district forever. 
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"Article 2. — That in consideration of the above grants the United States 
shall pay (left blank, but filled up by the Senate with the sum of two thous- 
and dollars.) 

"Article 3.— The United States promise on their part to permit the Sioux 
to pass and repass, hunt or make other use of the said districts, as they have 
formerly done, without any other exception than those specified in article 
first." 

The night the treaty was signed the flag flying from Pike's boat was detach- 
ed. The next morning its absence astonished the lieutenant, and supposing it 
was the result of carelessness had the soldier on guard lashed in the presence 
of the Sioux Orignal Leve, but on the 25th, before Pike was out of bed, Little 
Crow had arrived from his village to learn what had occurred, and if any were 
killed as the flag had been found floating in the river. The finding of the flag 
by the Indians was happy in its effect. Just before the flag was seen by the 
Sioux one of their number Outard Blanche, or the White Bustard, had his lip 
cut off" in a fight, and in great trouble, had come to the chief Little Crow, and 
told him "that his face was his looking-glass, that it was now spoiled, and he 
was determined on revenge." He and his enemies were preparing for conflict 
when the flag was espied in the water. It seemed (Wakan), supernatural, and 
acted as a messenger of peace. Little Crow then addressed his braves in these 
words: "A thing so sacred had not been taken, without violence. It would 
be proper for them to hush all private animosities until they had revenged the 
cause of their elder brother (Lieutenant Z. M. Pike); that he would immedi- 
ately go up to St Peters to know what dogs had done that thing." The flag 
was then hung up to dry, and Little Crow proceeded to Pike's encampment 
The lieutenant rewarded the chief for the trouble he had taken, and it was ar- . 
ranged that the flag should be sent to him at the Falls of St Anthony. On 
the 26th, just as Pike was making the portage at the falls, two young Indians 
from Little Crow's village arrived with the flag. After spending the winter in 
conferring with the British traders between Sauk Rapids and Leech Lake, Pike 
returned on the i ith of April, 1806, to the island at the mouth of the Minne- 
sota River. The son of the French trader, Penesha, by a Sioux woman, the 
chief called Fils de Pinchon, visited him and said he would make arrange- 
ments for a council. The council-house was made of two large lodges and 
about forty chiefs assembled. Dickson and other traders were present, and the 
Sioux were invited to send some of their number for a further conference at 
Prairie du Chein. In the evening Fils de Pinchon and another chief supped 
with him. The next day he descended the river, and stopping where the city 
of St Paul now is he endeavored to find the wonderful cave of which Jona- 
than Carver had spoken, but his interpreter had never seen it and it could not 
be found. The chief. Little Crow, was met near the St Croix River with the 
traders Fraser and Wood, and he gave to Pike a pipe and a beaver robe, and 
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a message for General Wilkinson. The chief complained that Murdock Cam- 
eron and his associate, Rolette, were selling liquor to the Indians. While en- 
camped on the island some Indians, probably drunk, had fired upon a sentinel 
and threatened to kill Pike. At the head of Lake Pepin on the 13th of April 
Pike stopped at Red Wing's village, and the chief told him if he wished it he 
would have the Indian who fired at his sentinel put to death, but the offer was 
declined. On the i8th he returned to Prairie du Chien, and was the guest of 
H. Monro Fisher, and the next day dined at the trader Campbell's with Fisher, 
Wilriiot. Wood, Rolette, Blakely, and Fraser. 

The British traders had been courteous and hospitable, but Pike had not long 
returned to St. Louis before they exercised as much control as ever among the 
Sioux and Ojibway tribes. Owing to complications with Great Britain the 
United States did not deem it expedient for many years to establish a military 
post on the land selected at the mouth of the Minnesota River. 

The only garrison of the United States between Detroit and the Missis- 
sippi in 1 8 10 was at Mackinaw, and in the autumn Robert Dickson and his 
associates, James and George Aird, Thomas G. Anderson, and Joseph Rolette, 
by night, smuggled goods past this post and brought them to the very island 
where Pike in 1 805 had made his treaty with the Sioux. Rolette had never 
before wintered with this tribe. 

A post was built so that the store and log cabins would form three sides of 
a square, and an oak picket the fourth side. The Indians when they returned 
from their winter hunting grounds gathered to the number of three hundred 
lodges about the post and exchanged their peltries for goods, and milk, as 
whisky was called. About midnight a Sioux anxious for more liquor climbed 
over the pickets, and the trader Anderson being called by the interpreter, 
arose and dressed. As he reached the door the Indian fired and the bullet 
passed through the boards. The trader ran out and seized the fellow by his 
hair before he could load his gun a second time, and dragged him into the 
hut. Rolette, to whom the experience at that time was novel, pretended to be 
asleep, and remained in his room, but when he was made to dress and load 
his gun, in his agitation he broke the ramrod During the confusion a chief 
came and asked admittance, and said if the prisoner was released all would be 
quiet. The request was granted, and the next day the desperado asked the 
trader, to a feast, when the pipe of peace was smoked. During the summer of 
181 1 the trading post on Pike's Island was in charge of Thomas G. Anderson, 
an interpreter, and four voyageurs. 

Anderson, like many Indian traders, had a seared conscience. While living 
in the Minnesota Valley he mentions in his ** Personal Narrative/* published 
by the Wisconsin Historical Society, that just before he left the country he 
made " a splendid trade '* with some Sioux Indians. He wrote that he gave 
them " two kegs containing three gallons of high wines and six of water. True 
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they might have gotten the water at their camp, but carrying it on their 
backs twenty-five miles would mix it better." 

Among the most active against the Americans in the last war with Great 
Britain was Little Crow, the Sioux chief, living near the site of St. Paul He 
was present in the spring of 1813 at the seige of Fort Meigs, and one afternoon 
while he was conversing with Wapashaw, an Indian invited them to a feast 
Upon their arrival at the place designated they were surprised to find that 
some Indians had roasted an American soldier, and cut him in pieces for the 
guests to eat, but to their credit the Sioux chiefs refused to partake. Little 
Crow and his warriors in the autumn of 181 3 returned to their village. 

On the 24th of August, 1 8 14 the British officers in command at Prairie du 
Chien sent Joseph Renville to Little Crow's village to ask that the young men 
would com^ down to their assistance. 

On the 1st of September, an interpreter, Francis Freniere, received the fol- 
lowing order from the captain commanding at Prairie du Chien: ** Leave this 
immediately with three men in a wooden canoe, and proceed with all haste up 
the Mississippi till you fall in with the Little Corbeau. You will tell him the 
enemy are on their way up here. That Robert Dickson, from Indian reports, 
will be here in a very short time." 

Freniere returned from his mission on the 15th of the month, and report- 
ed that Little Crow was eager to go against the Americans. On the 27th Jo- 
seph Renville arrived and told the commanding officer that Little Crow and a 
hundred of his warriors would soon be down. At eleven o'clock the next day 
their canoes were in sight, and soon the Sioux landed and proceeded to head- 
quarters and expressed by Little Crow their desire **to strike every thing 
American in their way." On the 23d of November Little Crow and his war- 
liors were still at Prairie du Chien, and abused those of Red Wing's band who 
remained true to the Americans. 

Tah-mah-haw, who signed Pike's treaty in 1805 as Orignal Leve or Ris- 
ing Moose, never swerved from his pledge to be faithful to the United States. 
He had but one eye. Governor William Clark, of Missouri, and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs, gave him this certificate : ** In consideration of the fidelity 
and attachment testified by Tar-mah-haw, of the Red Wing's band of Sioux to 
the government of the United States, and by virtue of the power and authority 
in me vested, I do hereby confirm the said Tar mah-haw as chief in said band 
of Sioux aforesaid, having bestowed on him the small- sized medal, wishing all 
and singular the Indians, inhabitants thereof, to obey him as chief, and the offi- 
cers and others in the service of the United States to treat him accordingly." 
Red Wing in refusing a British medal said : ** You tell me that the lion on this 
medal is the most powerful of all animals. I have never seen one, but I believe 
what you say. The lion, like our tiger, sleeps all day, but the eagle who is the 
most powerful of birds only sleeps at night; in the day time he flies about every- 
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where and sees all on the ground. He will perch on a tree over the lion and 
they will scold at each other for a while, but they will finally make up and be 
friends and smoke the pipe of peace. The lion will then go home and leave 
us Indians with our foes. That is the reason for not taking up my war club." 

After peace was declared in 181 5 Little Crow was invited to visit the Brit- 
ish post at Drummond's Island, find was thanked for his services during the war, 
and then pointed to some goods as presents from Great Britain. The chief 
refused the goods and said: "After we have fought for you under many hard- 
ships, lost some of our people, and aroused the vengeance of our neighbors, 
you make peace for yourselves and leave us to make such terms as we can. 
We will not receive the presents. We hold them and yourselves in equal con- 
tempt." 

Lord Selkirk, in an essay published in London in 18 16, alludes to the trader 
Dickson in these words: "Among the individuals who exerted themselves on 
this occasion [the capture of Mackinaw] with so much spirit and ability the 
first place is generally attributed to Mr. Robert Dickson, who, besides his own 
men, brought forward a strong body of Sioux Indians." Among the captains 
of the voyageurs in this engagement was Joseph Rolette. 

'* The " Red Head," as Robert Dickson was called by the Sioux, determined 
after the war to retain his old trade with the Upper Sioux, and among whom 
his son William, by an Indian concubine, lived. Major Thomas Forsyth, in a 
letter to Governor Clark relative to a vi.sit of Dickson to Prairie du Chein, in the 
spring of 1817, wrote: *' He told them (the Indian^) that he was immediately re- 
turned from England, .... that he would go into the Northwest by 
way of Lake Superior, and when he would get to Red River his red face, his 
red head in the Red River would flame up and burn." In pursuance of this 
project he reached Sault St. Marie, and from thence on the 19th of June, 1817 
he wrote to a friend : "It will be incumbent upon you to proceed with all cel- 
erity, and get the Indians to accompany you as high as possible ... I 
hope you will be able to furnish Faribault and to find Renville what he requires. 
Renville will meet you at the entry of St. Peters. For Heaven's sake be expedi- 
tious." In accordance with this plan Joseph Renville and others erected a 
trading p.)St in Minnesota near enough to receive goods by way of the Selkirk 
settlement, and by the same route send back peltries to Montreal. In February, 
18 18 the superintendent of Indian affairs at St. Louis received a letter inform- 
ing him that Dickson was at the head of the Minnesota River, to which post he 
transported his goods from Lake Winnipeg in five days. 

These demonstrations by British subjects made it necessary for the United 
States government to send troops to occupy the land which h^d been selected 
by Lieutenant Pike. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VICINITY OF ST. PAUL FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A MILITARY 
POST UNTIL ITS INCORPORATION AS A CITY 

PURSUANT to the provision in the articles of agreement signed by the 
Sioux chiefs, Major Thomas Forsyth, an Indian agent, was sent in 1819 
from St. Louis with two thousand dollars worth of Indian goods. On the 2 1st 
of August he reached Grand Marais, or Little Crow*s village, and described 
him as '* a steady, generous, and independent Indian." He acknowledged this 
sale of the land at the mouth of the St. Peters (Minnesota) River to the United 
States, and said he had been looking every year since the sale for the troops 
to build a fort. He received a large present of goods. Forsyth in his journey 
saw only the high limestone walls on each side of the Mississippi, and errone- 
ously declared it a poor country for man or beast. He wrote: "Instead of 
finding a fine country with good lands and plenty of timber I found a moun- 
tainous, broken, rocky, and sterile country, not fit for either man or beast to 
live in. I did not see, either in going up or coming down, any kind of wild an- 
imals, not even a squirrel.*' He ascended the Mississippi from Prairie du 
Chein with Lieutenant-Colonel Leavenworth and a detachment of troops of 
the Fifth Infantry, who had bctn ordered to the mouth of the St. Peters, now 
Minnesota River, to establish a post as the headquarters of that regiment. The 
post first called Fort St. Anthony, subsequently Fort Snelling, may be consid- 
' ered the nucleus from which has been evolved the city of St. Paul and the 
State of Minnesota. Soon after the arrival of the troops an agcrtt was ap- 
pointed for the Sioux Indians. Lawrence Taliaferro of Virginia, who had been 
an officer of the Third United States Infantry during the last war with Great 
Britain. No Indian a^ent more faithfully performed his duties, and although 
he incurred the displeasure of mean Indian traders who sold whisky to the sav- 
ages, he retained the confidence of the government from 18 19 to 1840, when, 
though appointed for a sixth term, lie declined lonj^er service on the ground of 
ill health. By his promptness in arresting unlicensed trailers and Indian des- 
peradoes he preserved peaceable relations between the Sioux and the few 
white men in the region Ho was the first justice of the peace in Minnesota, 
and in that capacity, in the absence of clergymen, often united voyagcurs and 
their sweethearts by the rites of matrimony. The following letter, never be- 
fore printed, written by Major Taliaferro on the 12th of June 1820, and directed 
to Governor William Clark, of Missouri, superintendent of Indian affairs, re- 
lates to a trial of some Winnebagoe3 at Prairie dli Chien : " I have the honor 
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to say that since the date of your last letter the Winnebagoes have delivered 
up the prisoners, three in number, after a long and tedious examination, which 
was handsomely conducted by Colonel Leavenworth in presence of three other 
justices and many witnesses. One young man was very justly released, the 
other two as justly detained. They are now in close confinement at the fort 
(at Prairie du Chien.) The four chiefs were promptly relieved on the delivery 
of the prisoners. Also the proceedings in the case, with the names of the of- 
fenders, will be forwarded to you by Mr. Boilvin which combine all the coun- 
cils held at different times. Colonel Leavenworth and myself leave this on 
Wednesday next Wabisha is here and will pass up the river with me to his 
village. I find him to differ widely from the common chiefs of other tribes. I 
must confess that I feel but little confidence when I reflect on the small hand- 
ful of goods in ray possession for my thousand Indians. I shall, however, do 
my duty and attend strictly to the best interests of my country." In another 
letter dated July 10. 1820, the agent writes from the agency which with the 
soldier's barracks still stood where the village of Mendota is now built: **The 
Chippeways have visited me, twenty eight in number, with Abisheke, their 
chief. They were here a short time before my arrival at the post (from Prai- 
rie du Chein), and smoked the pipe of peace with the three bands nearest the 
place, viz.: Penetions, Little Crow's, and Sioux." The great Ojibway chief of 
the Pillager band did not pay his first visit to the Indian agent and Colonel 
Snelling until the 29th of August, and was accompanied by more than a hun- 
dred of his braves. In his speech he said: ** I came down to-day, and you must 
not think hard of me that I came into your house wearing a red coat. I have 
been a long time acquainted with the British, but this day I have a wish to 
quit them. Put something on me to make me your child." He tiien gave up 
two British flags, and in return received an American flag and four gallons of 
whisky. 

In May, 1820 the soldiers left the cantonment at Mendota, where they 
had suffered from scurvy, and crossing the Minnesota River, encamped on the 
high prairie near a full clear spring, beyond the site of the fort then building, 
and the encampment was designated as Camp Cold Water. There was a sur- 
prise in camp on the 30th of July by the unexpected arrival of Governor 
Lewis Cass of Michigan, and party, in birch bark canoes, having reached the 
Upper Mississippi, by way of Lake Superior and then descended. The officers 
bunted up and dusted their uniforms that they might pay a visit of respect, 
and the following note, which has been preserved, refers to the occasion : 

•* July 30. 1820. 
'•Sir: —General Cass is at this place, and wishes to see the Indian agent. I stnd you a 
coat. MR. TALIAFERRO. P. R. GREEN, Adjt." 

At this time the Sioux chief, Little Crow, had a village on the east side of 
the Mississippi below St Paul, composed of twelve large lodges capable of 
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holding two hundred Indians The people cuhivated corn and pumpkins. 
When General Cass arrived a/eu de joie was fired. Little Crow, who was then 
more than fifty years old, received his visitor with great respect, and conducted 
him to his hut of logs and bark thirty by sixty feet in size. He told the gov- 
ernor that the Fox tribe had made a recent dastardly attack upon the Sioux, 
and asked advice. The Indian women then brought baskets full of corn, and 
made a pile, and soon the green corn dance began. Large iron kettles filled 
with green corn cut from the cob were suspended over a fire. The Indians, 
both men and women, were seated in a large circle around them, who sang a 
slow chant, with solemn faces, accompanied by drums and rattles. When the 
music ceased there were mysterious ejaculations, and then a young man and 
woman, joining hands, came forward to be received into the green corn society. 
After various questions they were admitted At the termination of the 
ceremonies an elderly Indian advanced and ladled the corn out of the ket- 
tles into separate wooden bowls for the families present. As these dishes 
were taken the persons retired from the lodge, keeping their faces toward the 
kettles. 

On the loth of September, 1820, with appropriate ceremonies, the corner 
stone of the stone fort was laid in the presence of the military and civilians on 
duty. In excavating the foundation of the circular battery, that until recently 
was in the rear of the commanding officer's quarters, at the foot of a small oak 
tree a workman found a black bottle, which upon being opened was found to 
contain tjie articles of agreement by which the Sioux, in 1805, had ceded the 
site to the United States of America through Lieutenant Zebulon Montgom- 
ery Pike. At this time Minnehaha was designated Brown's Falls, in honor of 
the head of the army, Major-General Jacob Brown. Some bungler has writ- 
ten that it was named for Joseph R. Brown, a discharged soldier, who sold 
whisky. 

On the 28th of May 1821, under the guidance of William Joseph, the son 
of Colonel Snelling, who had succeeded Leavenworth, the great chief of Jthe 
Upper Sioux came down from Lac- qui- Parle, and made his first visit to the 
fort, and the next month an aged chief. Red Thunder, who had been well known 
by the British traders arrived. The great Ojibway chief. Flat Mouth, made 
his first appearance on the 29th of August accompanied by one hundred of his 
warriors. 

The first mill for the use of the troops was erected in the autumn of 1821 
at the Falls of St. Anthony, under the supervision of Lieutenant McCabe. Its 
first design was to saw logs, but in 1823 it was altered so as to grind wheat. 
Lieutentmt William Alexander in 1823 was sent with fourteen soldiers to mark 
out a road -to Prairie du Chein. 

During the summer of 1822 a party of Sacs and Foxes attacked some of 
the Yancton Sioux and the Sisseton Wahpakootay bands near the Blue Earth 
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River. In the conflict about sixty Sioux were killed, aiid twelve taken prison- 
ers. The Sioux agent learned that the Fox Indians at the Dubuque lead 
mines had a Yancton Sioux woman a prisoner, who was in a few days to be 
sacrificed. While an effort to rescue was full of danger, the promptings of hu- 
manity led the agent to make the attempt Taking a few Sioux and Alexan- 
der Faribault as an interpreter, he went down the river to the lead mines, and 
obtained the woman. In a letter dated the 27th of August he writes: '*The 
woman is now at this place (the mouth of the Minnesota River) awaiting the ar- 
rival of the Sissetongs and some of the Southern Yanctons, when she will return 
to her father and husband, who were fortunately on a hunting party when their 
village was attacked. Nine scalps were suspended in the Fox village on the 
tops of the houses After leaving the mines I was a little uneasy lest my In- 
dians might fall in with a party of Sacs formed into a war party to revenge the 
death of their relatives, ten in number, killed by the Yanctons, but I eluded 
them by running at night." 

In the spring of 18 19. James Aird, the old trader, who for more than a 
quarter of a century had a trading post at Mendota, died at Prairie du Chein, 
where he was agent of the American Fur Company, of which John Jacob As- 
tor was the head. Joseph Rolette was appointed his successor, who was un 
popular with the commanding officer at Fort Snelling because of his many 
tricks. The following letter was intended to conciliate Colonel Snelling. It 
was written by the director of the American Fur Company at Mackinaw. It 
did not prove a narcotic. 

"MiCHILLIMACKINAC, AugUSt lO, l822. 

•* Colonel Snelling, River St, Peters. 

•* Dear Sir .—Although I have not the pleasure of yoirr personal acquaintance, |)ermit me 
in the absence of Mr. Crooks, who I have often heard mention you with esteem, to tender you 
my most sincere thanks for the civility and politeness with which you have always treated the 
persons employed by the American Fur Company in your district of country. I am well aware 
that they must frequently be both a trouble and a tax on your hospitality, and my only hope is 
that that some day or other you will allow us a reciprocity i^y commanding our services in any 
way which may be agreeable to you. 

Mr. Crooks sent me up this spring some of what, he calls first raie cigars, and as I am an 
old voyageur, and consequently know the pleasing monotony of passing a winter in the Red 
Man's country, I beg your acceptance of a box to puff away a dull hour. Believe me to be 
with esteem. Your most obedient servant, ROBERT Stuart." 

During the winter of 1823. Major Taliaferro, the Sioux agent, was in Wash- 
ington on official business. ■ In March, on his return, he stopped at a hotel in 
Pittsburg, Pa., and there met G. C. Beltrami, a tall, distinguished, and well edu- 
cated Italian, who asked permission to go with him to the Indian country, 
which was granted. Arriving at St. Louis they found the first steamboat 
nearly ready to ascend to the fort at the mouth of the Minnesota with sup- 
plies. It was named the Virginia, It was one hundred feet in length, twenty- 
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two in width, drew six feet of water, had been built at Pittsburg, and wascoip- 
manded by Captain Crawford. It reached the forfon the loth of May, ^nd 
the savages looked upon it with speechless wonder, supposing it was some gi- 
gantic water spirit, coughing, puffing out hot breath and smoke« and splash- 
ing water in every direction. When the plank was thrown ashore, and it be- 
gan to discharge steam, mothers, forgetting their children, with streaming hair, 
sought hiding places, and warriors, renouncing their stoicism, scampered away 
like affrighted deer. 

General Winfield Scott visited the post in 1824, and at his suggestion it was 
named Fort Snelling. In his report to the secretary of war he wrote: ''This 
work, of which the war department is in possession of a plan, reflects the highest 
credit on Colpnel Snelling, his officers and men. The defenses, and, for the most 
part, the public storehouses, shops and quarters being constructed of stone. 
The whole is likely to endure as long as the post shall remain a frontier one. 
The cost ef erection to the government has been the amount paid for tools and 
iron on the per.diem paid to soMiers employed as mechanics. I write to sug- 
gest to the general in-chief, and through him to the war department, the pro 
priety of calling the work Fort Snelling. as a just compliment to the meritori- 
ous officer under whom it has been erected. The present name [Fort St. An- 
thony] is foreign to all our associations, and is besides geographically incorrect, 
as the work stands at the junction of the Mississippi and St. Peter [now Minn€-^ 
sota] Rivers, eight miles below the great falls of the Mississippi called after St. 
Anthony. 

Surgeon Edward Purcell died at Fort Snelling on the i ith of January. 1825, 
the first officer who had expired at the post, and on the 23d of March the little 
son of Adjutant Green, who had been a great favorite, was buried. The entire 
garrison attended his funer.cl, preceded by the band playing the ** Dead March." 

A Pandora box was opened in 1826 at Fort Snelling. A duel was fotight 
in February, and one of the participants. Lieutenant Phineas Andrews, was tried 
by courtmartial. Ill feeling continued and Lieutenant David Hunter engaged 
in a duel with W. Joseph, the bright and reckless son of the commandant. The 
father took up the quarrel, and Lieutenant Hunter on the 31st of July, in vio- 
lation of the twenty fith article of war, sent him a challenge. For this Hunter 
was tried before a general courtmartial convened on the 15th of October at 
Jefferson barracks, of which Colonel L'.avenworth was president. He was 
found guilty of unofficerlike conduct, and was sentenced to be cashiered, but 
the court rt- commended him to the clemency of the president. President Ad- 
ams in remitting the penalty was severe on Colonel Snelling. He wrote: "The 
sentence of the court is approved, and the penalty of cashiering is remitted. 
The principal consideration for which is the multiplied testimony on the face of 
the record that the prosecutor has been in the habitual practice of obtrusively 
declaring his readiness to waive his rank and meet in private combat any of his 
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infenor officers who might be dissatisfied with his conduct. Such declarations, 
subversive of all discipline, are not only violations of the military character and 
duty of him who makes them, but if made without special occasion are mere 
vain boastings of personal courage, and if with occasion, are direct provocations 
to a challenge. One of their most pernicious consequences is that they dis- 
qualify to the common sense and feeling of mankind the officer thus degraded 
to the level of his inferiors from acting as a prosecutor against them for taking 
him at his word. 

"The defense of Lieutenant Hunter is highly exceptionable, full of irrele* 
vant matter, much of which ought not to have been allowed by the court to 
appear upon the record, especially as they denied to the prosecutor the liberty 
of replying to it. The consequence is that he stands under scandalous impu- 
tations and deprived of the means of refuting them. The right of self-defense 
is sacred, but should not be suffered to be used as a cloak for slander." 

During the autumn of 1826 a small party of Ojibways while on a visit to 
Fort Snelling, went to the trading post of the Columbia Fur Company, about 
two miles distant on the bank of the Minnesota River. As they were return- 
ing, three Sioux sprang from a copse, fired their guns, and killed an Ojibway. 
It led to ill feeling. On the 28th of May, 1827, the Sandy Lake Ojibway 
chief Kee-wee-yais-ish, called by the English, Flat Mouth, with seven war- 
riors, and several women and children, arrived at the fort and asked to be pro- 
tected from the Sioux. They were told tl^at as long as their tents were under 
the shadow of the walls of the fort they were secure. During the first after- 
noon of their visit they were visited by some Sioux, who professed friendship, 
but when they left they turned ami fired upon their entertainers, and ran off 
whooping and looking like red devils. Four Ojibways had been killed and six 
wounded, one of whom was a little daughter of Flat Mouth, who subsequently 
died. 

A detachment of soldiers early the next morning left the fort in pursuit of 
the murderers, and not far distant arrested thirty-two Sioux. Two of them 
were recognized by the Ojibways as their assailants and delivered up to them. 
The captives wtre led out and told to run for their lives, and as they ran the 
Ojibways fired, and they fell lifeless. The same day a deputation of Sioux 
came and delivered up to Colonel Snelling two more of ihc assailants who were 
also given up to the Ojibways and shot. After they were scalped and muti- 
lated, their bodies were dragged to the edge of the hi^h bluffs and tossed into 
the Mississippi River. 

In the month of June two keel boats, the General Ashley and O H. Perry 
arrived at the fort with military supplies. Allei\-F. Lindsey, a brave Ken- 
tuckian commanded the former, and Benjamin F. /^haw the latter. They re- 
ported that Indians, living where the city of Winona now is, with blackened 
faces had manifested hostility as they passed. 
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Colonel Snelling, when the boats had discharged their goods furnished the 
crews with ammunition and allowed his son to be a passenger. On the 29th 
of June the O. H, Perry, as it approached the Bad Axe River received a vol- 
ley of musket balls from the shore, by which one of the crew was killed. A 
second volley soon followed, and their canoes moved toward the boat, and 
Indians clambered up the sides The fight lasted for three hours, and the 
boats was riddled by buUets^hen the Indians withdrew. Four of the crew 
were mortally, and Captain 3haw and another severely wounded. 

The other boats passed the scene of conflict in the night and reached Prairie 
du Chien in safety. Joseph Snelling was placed in command of a block -house, 
and Duncan Graham, an old voyager, was sent with a dispatch to Fort Snel- 
ling. At six in the evening of the 4th of July, the news of the fight reached 
the fort 

On the 9th of July Colonel Snelling, with four companies of soldiers pro- 
ceeded to Prairie du Chien and assumed command during the Indian disturb- 
ances. 

On the 13th of July. 1827, there appeared the following in the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Gazette, copied from the Wheeling, Va., Gazette. ** About the first of this 
month, as the keel boat O. H. Perry, owned by Mr. Robert P. Clarke, of this 
place, was returning from F'ort Snelling, whither she had been conveying mil- 
itary stores, the crew were twice attacked by a party of Winnebago Indians. 
At the second attack the Indians got possession of the boat, but afterwards re- 
captured her. In these several engagements a number were killed on both 
sides. The clerk of the steamboat Mexico, Benjamin2haw, who was in charge 
of the keel boat O, H Perry at the time of the attack, after killing three In- 
dians, was severely wounded. He is now at Fevre River, under the care of 
physicians. The men working the lead mines, in the vicinity <jfj^evre River, 
have collected at Galena and are erecting fortifications." Mr. johaw survived 
his wound, and after an active life in the steamboat bu.siness, died in 1843 >" 
his thirty-seventh year, at Louisville, Ky. 

During the autumn of 1827, the soldiers of the Fifth U. S. Infantry were 
ordered from Fort Snelling and a part of the first, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Zachary Taylor, afterwards president of the United States, took their places. 

The first movement for an organized civil government to include the valley 
of the Upper Mississippi occurred in 1828 Congress was memorialized to or- 
ganize Huron Territory with Galena for its capital, whose northern boundary 
could be the British possessions, its western the Red River of the North, Lac 
Traverse, Big Stone Lake, and a line from thence to the Missouri River, from 
thence eastward to the Mississippi, its southern boundary from the southern 
extremity of Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, and its eastern by a line 
through the middle of Lake Michigan across the peninsula to Lake Superior. 

In 1829 the Rev. Alvan Coe, a Presbyterian, and the Rev. J. D. Stevens 
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visited Fort Snelling to establish Indian mission stations. Henry R. School- 
craft in one of his works thus alludes to Coe : *' Of the disinterested nature and 
character of this man's benevolence for the Indian race no man, knowing him, 
ever doubted. He has been literally going about doing good, since our arri- 
val here (Sault Ste. Marie) in 1822. In his zeal to shield them from the arts of 
petty traders he has often gone so far as to incur the ill-will and provoke the 
slanderous tongue of some few people. Wiser in«some senses and more pru- 
dent people in their worldly affairs probably exist, but no man of a purer, sim- 
pler, and more exalted faith." 

On the 15th of June, 1829 Petit Corbeau, the Little Crow of the Kaposia 
band of the Sioux, visited the fort and thus addressed the Indian agent: *'My 
father; we have been a long time acquainted with each other, and you know 
how the hearts of my children are pleased; for my part I am getting old, and 
the day is at hand when I must follow all the old people in the grave, but after 
my death my people will speak of me and my councils, and you will know 
that they have been good, for since the last war (18 12-18 15) I have listened to 
tne Americans and have no cause to repent having followed th^ir advice. My 
father; we never wish to lose you, for no matter what man we get he can 
never please us as well a^ you have done. You know us and our ways. We 
have been left destitute by our trader taking away all our guns which we got 
on credit from him last winter. But you have given us powder, lead, and to- 
bacco with which we are much pleased, as it will enable us to live some time 
yet. My father; a few more words and I have done. I was the first man to 
take thirty of my men and visit your people after the war. I returned home, 
and then made one more trip to visit the British, but have not done so since 
you came among us ten years ago," After this old man's death his son. Big 
Thunder, took his place as chief of the Kaposia Sioux. 

Gradually the Kaposia Sioux moved to the opposite side of the Mississippi 
River, where is now South St. Paul. The first plowing for this band was done 
by the now venerable Presbyterian missionary, Samuel W. Pond, who lives at 
Shekopee. He had been a school teacher in Galena, III., and hearing that the 
Sioux had never had a permanent missionary, he came to Fort Snelling in the 
spring of 1834 at his own expense, accompanied by his brother Gideon. 
With great disinterestedness they gave their lives to efforts to improve the con- 
dition of the Sioux. Major Bliss, the commandant at the fort, asked the elder 
Pond if he were willing to go down to the Kaposia band and teach them how 
to plow. He consented. Oxen were driven down by land, and the plows 
were sent in a boat. When the work began there was a great stir among the 
Indians; Mr. Pond drove the oxen, while the chief Big Thunder, and another 
Sioux alternately held the plow. 

In 1835 the Rev. T. S. Williamson, M.D. and other Presbyterian mission- 
aries arrived at Fort Snelling, and, assisted by the brothers Pond, established 
7 
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Indian missions at Lake Harriet and Lac qui Parle. The first religious body 
among white people in Minnesota was a Presbyterian Church, organized within 
the walls of Fort Snelling in June, 1835, by Dr. Williamson and the Rev. J. D 
Stevens, and among the members were Captain G. A. Loomis and Lieutenant 
E. A. Ogden. This year the first marriage by an ecclesiastical ceremony in 
Minnesota occurred at the fort. The Rev. T. S. Williamson, M.D. officiated 
at the marriage of Lieutenant E. A. Ogden to Edna, the daughter of Captain 
G. A. Loomis. 

In 1837 Miles Vineyard, a sub-agent, was sent to the Upper Missisippi to 
invite the Ojibways to meet United States Commissioner Dodge and talk con- 
cerning the sale of their lands east of the Mississippi. In July twelve hun- 
dred Ojibways were camped near Fort Snelling, and a treaty was concluded 
on the 29th with them, subject to the ^approval of the President and United 
States Senate. During the negotiations there were some stirring incidents. 
The traders since 1830 had insisted that all bad debts contracted by individ- 
uals should be paid by the whole tribe. It was an unfair procedure which 
necessarily cres^ted ill feeling. Two prominent traders one day handed the 
secretary of Commissioner Dodge a claim for some saw- mills on the Chippewa 
River amounting to five thousand dollars. The Indians were astonished at the 
fraud, but one chief proposed to allow five hundred dollars for a mill erected 
Cor white men's profits on their lands, but old Hole-in-the-day objected to 
giving a cent. Soon yelling was heard, and a band of Indians, under the in- 
fluence of the traders, rushed into the treaty arbor to compel recognition of 
claim. The Indian agent, urged by Hole-in-the-day, pointed a pistol at the 
trader leading them, but he could not stop his influence. The treaty was in 
time ratified, and twenty-eight thousand dollars were paid to trader Ailkin, 
twenty- five thousand to trader Lyman Warren, and five thousand to trader 
H. L. Dousman. After the treaty with the Ojibways Commissioner Dodge re- 
quested the Indian agent to select a delegation of the Sioux and proceed to 
Washington. The traders attempted to prevent their departure until they 
would promise that the tribe would provide for the bad debts of individuals. 
The agent secretly engaged a steamboat for a certain day; Captain Lafferty 
was prompt, and to the chagrin of traders the agent with the Sioux delegation 
and interpreters were quickly on board and soon gliding down the river. Ar- 
riving at Washington a synopsis of a treaty was submitted to Poinsett, sec- 
retary of war, and on the 20th of September was approved. Although these 
treaties were not formally ratified by the Senate until next year the ax of the 
pioneer settler began to be heard in the vicinity of where is now St. Paul and 
in the valley of the St Croix River. 

A few months before these treaties there arrived among the Kaposia Sioux 
a teacher named David King, with a farmer and family, to establish a Methodist 
mission. They erected a cabin of hewed logs and taught the Indians to plow, 
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and in October, 1837 ^^7 were joined by the missionaries Pope and Whitford. 
They were good and industrious men, but had no knowledge of the Indian 
language, and used as interpreters two persons, James Thomson and Jacob Fal- 
strom, both of whom lived to see St. Paul grow from a collection of groggeries 
to a great commercial city. Thomson had been a slave of African descent and 
was brought into the country by John Culbertson, from 1829 to 1832 the sut- 
ler of Fort Snelling. By him he was sold to Captain Hannibal Day, an offi- 
cer of the army, and from him he was purchased for twelve hundred dollars by 
the Rev. A. Bronson of Prairie du Chien to act as interpreter for the Method- 
ist mission established below St. Paul, having married a Sioux woman and 
being acquainted with the language of her people. Jacob Falstrom as early 
as 1828 was employed to bring the mail through the wilderness from Prairie du 
Chien to Fort Snelling. Born in Sweden, at the age of nine years he was a 
cabin-boy and soon wrecked on the coast of England, saving little but a Swed- 
ish New Testament which he always retained. Friendless and penniless he 
wandered for a time in the streets of London and there was induced to join 
some colonists for the Selkirk Settlement, which he reached by way of Hud- 
son's Bay. After reaching Lake Winnipeg he became a voyageur, and in time 
married one of the Bonga family at Leech Lake. The first Bonga was a negro 
who came to Mackinaw with Captain Daniel Robertson, who from 1782 to 
1787 was the British commandant there. In 1794 he married at Mackinaw, 
Jeanne, an Indian woman, and from this couple was descended Falstrom's wife. 
In 1837 Falstrom was living on the Fort Snelling reservation, and becoming 
acquainted with David King, the missionary teacher, united with the Method- 
ists, and led an humble and consistent life. 

In the month of May, 1838 the Gypsy, a small stern- wheel steamboat, ar- 
rived at Fort Snelling with Surgeon Emerson and wife, with his slaves, Dred 
Scott and wife. On the boat Dred Scott's wife had given birth to a child. In 
1836 Dred Scott first came to the fort as the slave of Emerson, and in 1836 
he married Harriet, a slave woman owned by the Indian agent Taliaferro, and 
then sold to Emerson. The infant born on the Gypsy was named Eliza, and 
is mentioned in the celebrated Dred Scott decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court. While King and Pope and Holton, below the site of St. Paul, 
were trying to teach the Indians to farm, and work, and prepare for Heaven, 
another class, a few miles above them, were encouraging them to be sensual and 
devilish. 

On the 9th of June, 1838 a delegation of Sioux from the Kaposia village 
came to the fort and complained that two men, Peter Parrant and old man Perry, 
had settled on their lands, and that Parrant sold whisky. Perry and Parrant 
must always be considered as the founders of St. Paul. Abraham Perry had 
moved down from Lord Selkirk's settlement and had been permitted to live 
on the military reserve, and his wife, who was an accomplished accoucheur, was 
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frequently employed by the wives of the officers. They had a large family. 
Fanny, in 1836, married Charles Mousseau^ the ceremony being performed by 
Agent Taliaferro as justice of the peace. Rose Ann was married in 1839, at 
the site of St. Paul, to an Englishman by the Methodist missionary, the Rev. 
T. W. Pope. Adele married Vetal Guerin. Anne Jane was the wife of Charles 
Bazille, and Sophia lived with another old settler. Pierre Parrant was a lawless 
fellow, an intruder who had been prohibited from living in the country, and 
who felt the chief end of man was to drink and sell whisky. Both Perry and 
Parrant settled near where' the city hospital is situated. 

On the 15th of July, 1838 the Palmyra, Captain Holland, arrived at the fort, 
bringing an official notification of the ratification of the treaty by which the 
lands around the site of St. Paul were open for settlers. Benjamin and Pierre 
Gervais made claims at this time near the Perry family, and then followed Ser- 
geant John Hays, a soldier discharged at Fort Snelling, and Edward Felyn, or 
Phalen, also a discharged soldier, and both natives of Ireland. Their claims 
comprised that part of the city on the river front between Eagle and Min- 
nesota streets. 

The Indians after imbibing whisky were often troublesome, and on the 
1 6th of September Abraham Perry's wife and her son, Charles, came to the 
fort and complained that the Sioux had killed three of their cattle and wounded 
one. Whisky now became the chief article of trade. Surgeon Emerson in a 
letter to the surgeon-general on April 23, 1839, wrote from Fort Snelling: 
** Since the middle of winter we have been completely inundated with ardent 
spirits, and consequently the most beastly scenes of intoxication among the 
soldiers of this garrison and the Indians in the vicinity, which no doubt in many 
cases adds to the sick list. The whisky is brought here by citizens who are 
pouring in upon us, and settling themselves on the opposite shore of the Miss- 
issippi River in defiance of our worthy commanding officer. Major Plympton, 
whose authority they set at naught. At this moment there is a citizen named 
Brown, once a soldier of the Fifth Infantry, who was discharged at this post 
while Colonel Snelling commanded, and who has since been employed by the 
American Fur Company, actually building on the land marked out as the reserve, 
and within gunshot distance of the fort, a very expensive whisky shop." A 
few days before this letter was penned twenty barrels of whisky had been 
brought up by the steamboat Ariel for Joseph R. Brown. On the 3d of June 
some soldiers went to his groggery, and that night forty seven were confined 
in the guard house for drunkeness. About the middle of July the Methodist 
missionary, the Rev. Thomas W. Pope, discouraged by the hostilities between 
the Sioux and Ojibways and the demoralization caused by whisky left the 
Kaposia Sioux, and John Holton acted as mission farmer. The superintendent 
of this mission, in a printed report, wrote that the Presbyterian missionaries at 
Lake Harriet and Lac qui Parle had b?en al^le to preach in the Sioux language, 
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had published books aad translated the Scriptures therein, and continued in these 
words: "Now as the amount of good done is estimated by the number of souls 
converted, these brethren, by having the means to apply themselves to the lan- 
guage, have been able to preach and do more good in this way than we have. 
Our Indians have been able to plant and raise more corn, but I confess I now 
see that in studying economy we have been like the Indian shingle tree, 'so 
straight that we bend a little t'other way.'" 

The first white child born at St. Paul was on September 4, 1839, and sub- 
sequently christened at Prairie du Chien as Basil Gervais. 

On the 8th of September some Sioux Indians destroyed the groggery 
opposite Fort Snelling, on the military reservation and owned by Joseph R. 
Brown, Henry Mencke, a foreigner, and Anderson, a quarter- breed Sjoux. 
Supposing that they were instigated by the Indian agent, Mencke, not a citi- 
zen of the United States, obtained in some way an appointment as deputy 
sheriff for Clayton county, la., and, at the instance of Joseph R. Clewett, ar- 
rested the agent on the false charge of aiding in the destruction of his whisky 
cabin. The barefaced scamp surprised the agent in his morning gown, threw 
him on the floor, placed his knee on his stomach and a pistol to his ear. 

As s©on as the commanding officer heard of the outrage a detachment of 
soldiers was sent to Mencke's cabin, and he was ordered to immediately leave 
the country. It was evidently high time to clear the military reservation of 
all squatters. 

The War Department on the 31st of October, 1839 ordered the United 
States marshal for Wisconsin Territory to remove all intruders. The Wiscon- 
sin Legislature was induced by interested persons to intercede in their be- 
half, but public policy demanded no delay. After ample time was given for 
removal, on the 6th of May, 1840 the squatter's cabins were destroyed. 

In 1840 B. Gervais purchased Parrant's claim and lived in a log house, 
near Roberts and Bench streets, overlooking the river, while Parrant opened 
a groggery near the foot of Jackson street. About the same period Pierre 
Gervais built a cabin near the corner of Third and St. Peter streets. 

The first resident Roman Catholic missionary in Minnesota, the Rev. Lucien 
Galtier, arrived in May, 1840, at Fort Snelling. and he found on the site of 
St Paul only Canadian French. Charles Mousseau, a son-in-law of Perry, 
was living on what is now known as Dayton's Bluff, and on the plateau west 
of Jackson street were Joseph Rondo, Vetal Guerin, and the Gervais brothers. 
He resided at Mendota, but visited these families and held occasional services 
until November. 1841, when on a piece of land on the river front, near Min- 
nesota street, given by B. Gervais and V. Guerin, he dedicated to St. Paul a 
rude log chapel, and the name was in time transferred to the settlement 

It was not until 1842 that an American family came. Henry Jackson was 
a native of Virginia, and having failed in business at Galena, III., with his wife 
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came to St. Paul, and as soon as possible erected a small log store, which stood 
in the rear of the St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance building on the high 
ground at the foot of Jackson street. He was a kind and sociable man, and 
his store became a favorite stopping place for Canadian voyageurs and Kaposia 
Sioux. His knowledge of the English language and acquaintance with busi- 
ness made him the leading man in the settlement for several years, and in 
1843 he was appointed the first justice of the peace in the hamlet by Governor 
Dodge, of Wisconsin. The same year Richard W. Mortimer, an Englishman 
of some education, who had been a soldier at Fort Snelling, came to the set- 
tlement with his wife and children, and purchased eighty acres between St 
Peter and Washington streets, but the next year died. A native of Poland, 
Stanislaus Bilanski, came this year and lived between Phelan and Trout Creek. 
He is worthy of note, only, because in later years he was poisoned by his wife, 
who was the first white person hung by officers of the law in the State of Min- 
nesota. 

In 1843 several persons of industry and good judgment came to the ham- 
let. Among the most prominent was John R. Irvine, who came from Prairie 
du Chien. Upon the advice of his friend Henry Jackson he purchased of Jo- 
seph Rondo a tract of land, which in time was known as Rice and Irvine's 
addition to St. Paul. On it was a log house which stood on Third street, a few 
feet west of Franklin. In June his family came and occupied this. It was sub- 
sequently lathed on the outside and plastered, which gave it a neat appearance, 
and here he lived when the Territory of Minnesota was organized. William E. 
Hartshorn in September, 1843 brought August E. Larpenteur as his clerk, with 
goods from St. Louis. At a later period Augustus and David B. Freeman 
were associated with him. Hartshorn was an excellent business man, and 
established trading posts at several points. For a time he was a partner of 
Henry Jackson. This year Norman W. Kittson purchased the claim of Joseph 
R. Clewett. J. W- Simpson came in October, 1843, and bought an acre of B. 
Gervais. He was a quiet man, and erected the second store in the settlement. 
In 1844 an energetic, though illiterate man of Canadian parentage, but born 
in Missouri, arrived in St. Paul, named Louis Robert, pronounced Robair, and 
became a prominent settler. He had married in 1839, ^^ Prairie du Chien, 
Mary Turpin, a pretty young woman. A carpenter named Charles Bazille, a 
Canadian, accompanied him, and built for his use a small warehouse on the 
river bank at the foot of Jackson street. Bazille the next year married the 
youngest daughter of Abraham Perry. The square occupied by the Minnesota 
capitol was a gift from him. This year he also built the first grist and saw- 
mill at Phelan's Creek. 

In May, 1844 the Rev. Augustin Ravoux succeeded Galtier as officiating 
Roman Catholic priest at the chapel at Mendota and that of St. Paul. He is 
now Monsigneur Ravoux, of the diocese of St. Paul, and esteemed by Chnstians 
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of every branch of the church. For several years after the Rev. Thomas W. 
Pope left the country the Methodists endeavored to teach the Sioux at Red 
Rock farming and the useful arts. In 1841 the Rev. B. F. Kavanagh, after 
wards a bishop in the South, was in charge. Among his assistants was a young 
farmer, William R. Brown, and Charles Cavileer, a saddler by trade. The 
mission was at length given up. In 1845 Cavileer came to St Paul and en- 
gaged in business pursuits. 

During the spring of 1846 St. Paul emerged from a hamlet to the dignity 
of a post-office town, and on the 7th of April Henry Jackson was commissioned 
as postmaster. A rude box, with sixteen pigeon holes, was placed in his 
store as a receptacle for letters, and is now preserved in the rooms of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. 

From this period ** coming events cast their shadows before." In January, 

1840 the Legislature of Wisconsin created St. Croix county, comprising all the 
region beyond a line from a point on Lake Pepin to Lake Superior. In 1840, 

1 841 and the next year this county was represented in the lower house of the 
Wisconsin Legislature by Joseph R. Brown, who in 1839 was a terror to the 
officers of Fort Snelling because of the demoralizing influence of his groggery. 
While at Madison he met with those who thought that in time another Terri- 
tory would be organized beyond Wisconsin, so as to include the portion of the 
old Northwest Territory west of the St. Croix River. On the 5th of October, 
1846 a convention assembled at Madison to form a State constitution for Wis- 
consin, and William Holcomb of Stillwater, a representative of St. Croix county, 
earnestly contended for separation from Wisconsin. Soon after the conven- 
tion adjourned Hon. Morgan L. Martin, delegate from Wisconsin, introduced a 
bill in the United States House of Representatives, on December 23, 1846, for 
the purpose of organizing a Territory of Minnesota. The bill then failed to 
pass, but it showed that men in St. Paul and Stillwater were thinking of the 
foundations of a new commonwealth. Mr. Martin, before his death in Octo- 
ber, 1887, mentioned that he had served with Joseph R. Brown in the Legis- 
lature, and that from him he received the name Minnesota. 

During the year. 1846. William H. Randall and his handsome young son, 
William, were valuable acquisitions to the town. 

Big Thunder, who became chief of the Kaposia band, about 18^ died 
from wounds caused by the careless handling of his gun. Before he expired 
he sent for his son Tah-o-yah tay-doo-tah (his Scarlet People) the so called 
Little Crow, who, in 1862, led the Sioux in their uprising against the white 
settlers in the valley of the Minnesota River. The dying chief told his son 
that although he was his firstborn boy it had not been his design to make him 
his successor, because he was vicioys and fond of whisky, but as his second son 
had been killed by the Ojibways, he was forced to the step. 

Tah-o-yah-tay-doo-tah, in 1846, was shot in a drunken revel, but survived 
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his wound, and realizing the influence of St. Paul whisky upon him and his peo- 
ple went to Mr. Bruce, the Indian agent at Fort Snelling, and requested a mis- 
sionary. Bruce in his report to the Indian Bureau at Washington wrote: "The 
chief of Little Crow's band who resides below, in the immediate neighborhood 
of the whisky dealers, has requested to have a school established at his village. 
He says they are determined to reform, and for the future will try to do bet- 
ter. I wrote to Dr. Williamson soon after the request was made desiring 
him to take charge of the school. He has had charge of the mission school at 
Lac qui Parle for some years, is well qualified, and is an excellent physician." 

Rev. T. S. Williamson, M.D. came down in November, 1846, and his sister, 
assisted by Margaret Renville, partly Indian, who had been educated at Lac qui 
Parle, opened a school for Indian children. Impressed with the need of a 
school for the children in St Paul, he soon visited the hamlet, and found in the 
vicinity from twelve to twenty families, and one- half of the parents could not 
read. Although the settlement was so small there was five places where whisky 
was sold. The wife of John R. Irvine was a kind and comely woman who had 
lived in Carlisle, Pa.; and felt the importance of education for her children She 
told Dr. Williamson that if he would procure a young lady as a teacher she 
would give her board and a room in her house. By his exertions the services 
of Harriet E. Bishop were secured. On the morning of July 16, 1847, ^^^ 
steamboat Lynx stopped at Kaposia, or Little Crow's village, and the teacher 
landed and was welcomed by Dr. Williamson and sister, and, amid wondering 
savages, was conducted to the mission house. The next day was Sunday, and 
the teacher in her work called the ** Floral Home," describes the service for the 
Indians : ** Some listened with profound attention, others remained in listless 
indifference, and others quietly dozed in their seats; a few were inclined to 
laugh, some left, but most remained until the services were closed." The same 
week Miss Bishop was brought up to St. Paul in a canoe and introduced to Mrs. 
John R. Irvine. A school was opened in an old log cabin witji a bark roof, 
which stood at the corner of Third and St. Peter street, and had been used as a 
blacksmith shop. Pegs were driven into the logs upon which boards were 
placed, which served as seats for the children. 

During the year 1847 there arrived some who were or are now active citizens. 
Among others were Simeon P. Folsom, Dr. John J. Dewey, Benjamin W. Brun- 
son, Jacob W. Bass, Daniel Hopkins, C. V. P. Lull, William H. Forbes, and Par- 
sons K. Johnson. In August the town site was laid out by B. W. Brunson and 
his brother, comprising about ninety acres. During this summer J. W. Bass 
opened the St. Paul House in a building of tamarack logs at the corner of Third 
and Jackson streets, the germ of the present Merchants Hotel Henry Jackson, 
the first settler of American parentage, was this year elected a member of the 
Wisconsin Legislature. During the year 1848 a Ladies' Sewing Society was 
organized to obtain money for the erection of a small frame building on Third, 
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west of St Peter street, on a lot given by John R Irvine. When completed, at 
an expense of about three hundred dollars, it served as a school, church and 
public hall. In it the first union Sunday-school was held, whose principal 
teachers were B. F. Hoyt, a local Methodist preacher, A. H. Cavender, both of 
whom arrived in 1848, and Harriet E. Bishop. 

The town this year obtained its first commercial importance by Henry M. 
Rice, the agent of an extensive fur company of St. Louis, erecting large ware- 
houses at the upper landing at the foot of Eagle street for the receipt of goods 
intended for the trade among the Ojibways of the Upper Mississippi. From 
this time there was an increase of steamboat arrivals, and Nathan Myrick, W. 
H. Nobles, David Lambert, W. C. Morrison, B. W. Lott, David Olmsted, 
William D. Phillips, E. A. C. Hatch, William R. Brown, and several others be- 
came residents. 

That part of Wisconsin Territory east of the St. Croix River having been 
admitted into the Union as a State, the citizens west of the St. Croix, on the 
26th of August, 1848. met at Stillwater to memoralize Congress to pass an act 
by which the Territory of Minnesota could be organized. David Lambert, a 
lawyer, formerly of Madison, Wis., who had moved to St. Paul, was the secre- 
tary of the convention, and prepared the memorial which was signed by the 
following residents of St. Paul : A. L. Larpenteur, J. W. Simpson, Louis Rob- 
ert, Vetal Guerin, David Hebert, Oliver Roseau, Andre Godfrey, James R. 
Clewett, and Henry Jackson. The only persons present in the convention from 
the west of the Mississippi were Henry H. Sibley and Franklin Steele. At 
a special election at Stillwater in October, Henry H. Sibley was chosen dele- 
gate to Washington, and on the 15th of January, 1849 he took his seat in the 
United States House of Representatives. It had been arranged that Mr. Sib- 
ley should urge that St. Paul be designated as the capital of the projected 
Territory and although the citizens received only an occasional mail drawn up 
from Prairie du Chien on a sled on the frozen river, by dogs, or Canadian 
ponies, they were full of expectation. When on April 9th, 1849, the ice hav- 
ing disappeared from the river, the steamboat Dr. Franklin, No. 2 was seen 
coming around the bend at Dayton's Bluff just at eve, amid a heavy shower, 
the excited villagers hastened to the landing and learned that on the 3d of 
March the president had signed the act creating Minnesota Territory. Other 
steamboats soon followed with immigrants, and as the ** St. Paul House,'* kept 
by J. W. Bass, could not accommodate all of the applicants, some dwelt in tents 
or board shanties. A stranger when he left the steamboat at the foot of Jack- 
son street in April, 1849, found there the stores of Freeman Larpenteur & Co., 
and Louis Robert, and climbing the hill at Third and Jackson streets, saw on 
the northeast corner, the St. Paul House ; and on the northwest corner the home 
of A. L. Larpenteur. and on the southwest corner the store of David Hop- 
kins, a man of few words. The business part of the town was chiefly on 
8 
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Third, between Robert and Jackson streets, and near the junction of Hill and 
Third streets were two old lopr-houses, in one of which Nathan Myrick had a 
temporary residence. The street south of Third, called Bench street, and eatt 
of Wabashaw was occupied by the residence of Vctal Guerin, the Romsn 
Catholic log- chapel, a building afterwards enlarged and known aa the Central 
House, the store of J. W. Simpson, and at the point overlooking Jackson 
street was the residence of Henry Jackson. On the i8th of April James M. 
Goodhue, a native of New Hampshire, and graduate of 'Amherst College, 
Massachusetts, who had been an editor at Lancaster, Wis., brought his print- 
ing press, and issued on the 28th of the month the first number of the St 
Paul Pioneer. The printing office was a rude wooden building, neither lathed 
nor plastered, which stood on Burch street, between Wabashaw and Cedar. 
Mr. Goodhue wrote at a later period : 

** C. V. P. Lull and his partner, Gilbert, furnished us, gratuitously, tb« lower 
story of their building for an office, the only vacant room in town. The 
weather was cold and stormy, and our office was open as a com rick ; however, 
we picked our types up, and made ready for the issue of the first paper ever 
printed in Minnesota, or within many hundreds of miles of it, but upon search 
we found our news ** chase" was left behind. William Nobles, Uacksmith, 
made us a very good one after a delay of two or three days. One hindrance 
after another delayed our first issue to the 28th of April. We had no sub- 
scribers, for there was but a handful of people in the whole Territory, and a 
majority of these were Canadians and half-breeds. Not a territorial officer had 
yet arrived. We remember being present at the date of our first issue Mr. 
Lull. Mr. Cavileer, Mr. Neill, and, perhaps. Major Murphy." Murphy was then 
the Indian agent at Fort Snelling. 

Henry M. Rice, who had laid out Rice and Irvine's addition, passed a por- 
tion of the winter in Washington, assisting the delegate in obtaining an act for 
the organization of Minnesota Territory. Upon his return in April, by the 
gift of lots and other inducements, he gave an impetus to the upper town, as 
that part of St. Paul near the residence of John R. Irvine was called, and 
erected a large hotel, afterwards known as the American House, at the corner 
of Tliird and Exchange streets, and secured the erection of a Presbyterian and 
Methodist Church, opposite what is now known as Rice square. 

In the first issue of the Pioneer it is mentioned that the ''Rev. Mr. Neill, 
a member of the presbytery of Galena, is expected to preach at the school- 
house on Bench street, next Sunday, to-morrow, at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing." 

Mr. Neill arrived on the 23d of April, and was the first resident clergy- 
man who devoted himself to the active duties of the ministry. In 1848 B. F. 
Hoyt, a local preacher of the Methodist Church, arrived, and proved one of 
the best citizens of St. Paul. He purchased a number of acres which he col- 
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tiVsledy and at first lived in a log; house near the corner of Eighth and Jack- 
son street He and his wife, by their kind and generous spirit, did much for 
the Methodist Chorch. In July the Rev. J. P. Parsons of* the Baptist Church 
came, and soon aft^r the Rev. C. Hobart, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

During the summer of 1849 Chaplain Gear, of Fort Snelling, conducted 
occasional Protestant Episcopal services, and the Rev. A. Ravoux, who then 
lived at Mendota, on alternate Sundays officiated in the log building dedicated 
as a Roman Catholic chapel. The first kiln of bricks was burned in the upper 
town by D. F. Brawley. The first brick building was of two stories, erected 
for the residence of Rev. Edward D. Neill, on Fourth, near Washington street, 
recently pulled down, the site of which is now occupied by a row of brick 
houses. The second brick edifice was the Methodist Church, which still stand? 
on Market street, opposite Rice square, which was sold, became a Swedenbor- 
gian, and is at present used as a Roman Catholic chapel. 

The Indians watched the erection of the first brick house with wonder, as 
they had riot before seen bricks. They seemed to them to be as well adapted 
for pipes as the sacred red pipe-stone, and coveted them. Some even took a 
few without leave, and as they wore no capacious hats, hid them under their 
bbHVkets, and carried them to their village, but when they began to scrape 
them were disappointed in finding that like ** apples of Sodom" they turned 
to dust. Another Indian excitement this summer was caused by a young 
man named C. D. Bevan establishing the first tin shop. It was a rude frame 
building in Rice and Irvine's addition on Third street, between Washington 
and Franklin. For the first few weeks after its erection it was the most at- 
tractive spot on earth to some of the Sioux of the Kaposia village. They 
stood near its window in eager expectancy, and as the tinner would throw out 
the thin scraps, the refuse of his shears, there was a scramble for the posses- 
sion. At night they could be seen in their village with long tin pendants at- 
tached to their leaden ear-rings, and pleased as if possessed of the ** wealth of 
Ormus and of Ind." 

The first Protestant Church edifice in the white settlements of Minnesota 
was a small Presbyterian chapel, completed in August, on a lot adjoining Mr. 
Neill's residence. It was destroyed by fire the next spring. In September 
the Union Sunday-school which had been established in 1847, ^tnd in which 
B. F. Hoyt, Miss Bishop, and others had been teachers, was suspended in con- 
sequence of the growth of the town, and separate schools under the supervis- 
ion of the Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist ministers were opened. In 
one of the newspapers appeared the following: " A f^w weeks ago it pleased 
the wise and kind Father in heaven to call away from earth a promising boy 
four years of age. As the last act of a short but beautiful life he bequeathed 
the little he had saved to do good. In pursuance of the child's request the be- 
reaved father has forwarded to a gentleman of this place a library of Sunday- 
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school books. These publications have been carefully revised by a commit- 
tee composed of members of the Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal. Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, and Reformed Dutch denominations* 'A school called the 
Little Child's Sunday-school* is about to be established in the lecture room, 
near the American House. It will meet every Sunday morning at 9 o'clock, 
and the teaching will be confined to the simple truths of the Bible. It is 
hoped that all citizens interested in the moral training of the young will sus- 
tain the school by becoming teachers, or by sending their children to be in- 
structed. Many an individual has lived to three score years and ten and not 
helped the world half as much as this little boy, who has furnished the chil- 
dren of St. Paul with a library of instructive, moral, and catholic readings. Let 
our last act be like his. for by it * he being dead yet speaketh.' " 

President Taylor soon after he signed the act creating Minnesota Territory 
selected Alexander Ramsey, who had been a member of Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, as its governor. On the 13th of April Chief Justice Taney, of the 
United States Supreme Court, administered to him the oath of office. In a 
stage coach he rode from Milwaukee to Prairie du Chien, and there took pas- 
sage on the steamboat Dr, Franklin, Captain Lodwick, and on the 27th of May 
it reached St. Paul, but Governor Ramsey, as there was no suitable stopping 
place, accepted the hospitality of Henry H. Sibley at Mendota. On the 25th 
of June his wife and child came down to St. Paul in a birch canoe, and stopped 
at Rice's Landing as the foot of Eagle street was often called, and proceeded 
to a one-story frame house on the south side of Third street, between Jackson 
and Robert, which had been rented by the governor. The next day the gov- 
ernor secured the good will of his fellow townmen by subscribing five dollars 
for a much needed public improvement — a town pump. In July he issued a 
commission as justice of the peace to John A. Wakefield. He had served dur- 
ing and wrote a history of the Black Hawk war, and was a good temperance 
lecturer. He built a house on Bench street, east of Wabashaw, called the Tre- 
mont House; and his daughter married John C. Terry. 

The first public celebration was on the 4th of July. At that time, owing 
to the limestone rock of the plateau between Pleasant and Wabashaw being a 
few feet higher on the river front, a forest had grown up in low swampy 
ground fed by springs. It was impossible to make a road through it, because 
of the "terre tremblante," quaking earth. The place selected for the out-door 
exercises was at the edge of the woodlands, on what is Fifth street, where the 
city offices have been, opposite Rice square. Franklin Steele was the chief 
marshal of the procession, and his aids were A. Larpenteur and W. H. Nobles. 
The orator of the day was B. B. Meeker, one of the Territorial judges recently 
arrived from Kentucky, and W. D. Phillips, a lawyer, read the Declaration of 
Independence. The managers appointed for the ball in the evening were Dr. 
Thomas R. Potts, a physician, who had lately came from Galena, John D. 
Cruttenden, and a young lawyer, W. H. Dent. 
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One of the vice-presidents of the Stillwater convention in August, 1848, 
was Robert Kennedy, then a farmer at Cottage Grove. He came to St. Paul 
in the summer of 1849, and enlarged and repaired an old log building at the 
corner of Bench and Minnesota streets, which he opened for boarders, and called 
the ** Central House." As no more suitable building could be found its front 
rooms were engaged as a temporary capitol. The census of St. Paul taken in 
June showed a population of 840, and an eleciion was held in the Territory on 
the 2d of August, for members of the Legislature. St Paul chose as its rep- 
resentatives in the upper house Williarn H. Forbes and James Boal, and in the 
lower house B. W. Brunson, Henry Jackson, John J. Dewey and Parsons K. 
Johnson, 

On Monday, the 3d of September, the Legislature convened at the Central 
House. The front room on the east side of the hall was occupied by the sec- 
retary of the Territory, and the room on the west side was used by the House 
of Representatives. The room up stairs, over the representative hall, was used 
as the council chamber, and that over the secretary's office was the Territorial 
library. On Tuesday afternoon in the dining hall, a long room in the rear. 
Governor Ramsey delivered his first message which ended with this wish : 
'* May that God who rules the destiny of nations so prosper your doings and 
minds that no reproaches will meet us in the present, no regrets be experienced 
in the future, but that we will all bear with us the conviction that each per- 
formed his whole duty for the dissemination of liberty and law, religion and 
education throughout our Territory, for the people's true happiness and the un- 
dying glory of the American name." 

The columns of the Piofieer from week to week by its advertisements indi- 
cated the increase and division of business. A. R. French who had married at 
Fort Snelling when a soldier, at the expiration of his term of enlistment re- 
mained in the country, and in 1849 had a saddlery and harness shop in St. Paul. 
Given to drollery he advertised as a "Horse Mantua Maker." Until the fall of 
1849 the stores sold goods of a general description, from an iron rail to a plug 
of tobacco, from a hatchet to a plow. At that time the brothers Elfelt arrived 
from Philadelphia and built the then largest store in the place, opposite the 
American House, at southeast corner of Third and Exchange streets, and sold 
chiefly dry goods. The second story was made a public hall, and here for a 
long time church fairs, public meetings and social entertainments were held. 

In November the First Presbyterian Church of St Paul was formed and 
elders chosen, who the first Sunday of January, 1850 were publicly installed. 
The editor of the Pioneer referring to the services mentioned that Elder J. W. 
Selby and W. H. Tinker were officially recognized, and the communion was 
administered. The Rev. Dr. Williamson of the Little Crow Mission was present, 
he said, ** with several of his native Sioux who are communicants of his 
church. The doctor made some very affecting remarks both in English and 
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Siotix alluding to the union of communicants of different colors and races, and 
believers present were invited to unite." 

On the 26th of November the first election of Ramsey county oficers look 
place, and Dr. David Day was chosen register of deeds; C. V. P. Lull, sheriff; 
J. W. Simpson, treasurer ; Louis Roberts, B. Gervais and R. P. Rnssell, com- 
missioners, and Henry A. Lambert, judge of Probate. A few weeks later Da- 
vid Day in behalf of the commissioners published a notice and offered ten 
dollars for the plan of a court* house and jail in one building. Before the dose 
of the year steps were taken to organize a system of public schools, and at a 
meeting of the citizens on the ist of December Edmund Rice, William H. 
Forbes. Edward D. Neill. John Snow, B. F. Hoyt, J. P. Parsons and B. W. Brun- 
son were appointed trustees, and by them Harriet E. Bishop, Mary Schofield 
and Rev. C. Hobart were engaged as teachers. 

On the first of January, 1850 the Pioneer issued a New Year's Address in 
• poor but amusing rhyme, most of which is in " Neill's History of Miiwtesota." 
With the address was published the following directory: Clergymen. — Ravoux, 
Neill, Hobart, Hoyt, Parsons. Lawyers. — Edward Rice. H. A. Lambert. W. 
D. Phillips, P. P. Bishop. George L. Becker. H. F. Masterson, O. Sinions, J. A. 
WakefieW, S. H. Dent, W. B. White, B. W. I^tt, James M. Goodhue. L. A. 
Babcock, C. K. Smith. Land Agents. — A. V. Fryer, Isaac N. Goodhue. Mer- 
chants.— ^\k\X. & Brother. Fuller & Brother. L Sloan. Fullerton & Curtis. W. H. 
Forbes, Douglas & Slosson, John Randall & G^., Louis Robert, H. W. Tracy 
& Co., Daniel Hopkins, Sergeant & Bpwen, J. W. Simpson, Bart, Presley & 
Co., Dewey & Cavileer, N. Barbour, J. C. Ramsey. Tailors. — Johnson & Brown, 
W. H. Tinker, J. N. Slosson. Shoemaker. — Hugh McCann. Hotels. — Ameri- 
can House, by R. Parker ; Tremont House, by J. A. Wakefield; Central House, 
by R Kennedy; St. Paul House, by J. W. Bass; De Rocher's House, by De 
Rocher; Miller's boarding house, by B. Miller. Painters. — J. M. Boal, Bur- 
rill & Inman. Blacksmiths. — William H. Nobles & Co., Leverich & Co. Plus- 
terers. — ^J. R. Irvine, D. De Webber, Starkfelder, C. P. Scott, Masons. — Barnes, 
B. Bowles, William Beaumette Hawley, J. Kirkpatrick. Carpenters. — C. P. V. 
Lull, William Bryant, A. Foster, W. Woodbury, W. C. Morrison, J. B. Coty, 
Charles Bazille, T. Lareau, Coit H. Wiiley, Eaton & Brother. Chase, B. F. 
Irvine, J. B. Lumbeck, Joseph Brinsmade, H. Glass, J. Frost. Silversmith. — 
Nathan Spincer. Gunsmith — McGuire. Bakers. — Berry & Brother, K. Stew- 
art, Humphery & Brinkman. Wheelwrights. — Nobles & Morrison, Hiram 
Cawrod. Saddle and Hamessmaker. — A. R. French. Tinner. — C. D. Bevan. 

On New Year's day. the Minnesota Historical Society, which had been in- 
corporated by the Legislature of 1849, held a public meeting in the unfinished 
Methodist Church, and the address delivered by one of the clergyman was 
published in a pamphlet and passed through two editions. 

Governor Ramsey, who had been absent all winter on official business, re- 
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tarncd €m the 12th of February, 1850, and On the 20th of March a new frame 
building on the north side of Third street, between Cedar and Wabashaw, was 
secured for the Territorial Library. 

On the 2nd of April a party of Sioux from the village below St. Paul at- 
tacked fifteen Ojibways in Wisconsin, about twenty miles from Stillwater. All 
were scalped with the exception of a little boy who was brought to Kaposia. 
and adopted by the chief Little Crow. On the loth Governor Ramsey sent 
for Little Crow and had a talk with him, and on the i6th he brought to the 
governor's house the little captive. When the boy learned that he was to be 
left with the whites he cried, and Little Crow, always full of cunning, suggested 
that he be taken into the kitchen and fed, and while he was eating he would 
go down to bis village. The governor's little son was called, and the boy was 
led to the cook, and on the i6th he was sent back with a messenger to La 
Potnte. 

From the first of April the waters of the Mississippi began to rise, and by 
the 13th the lower floor of the warehouse occupied by William Constans at 
the foot of Jackson street was submerged. Taking advantage of the freshet 
the steamboat Anthony Wayne, for the sum of two hundred dollars, ^ventu red 
to the Falls of St. Anthony. The boat left Fort Snelling after dinner with 
Governor Ramsey and other guests, also the band of the Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and reached the rapids below the falls between three 
and four o'clock, and was received by the whole population with shouts and 
waving handkerchiefs. 

On the 8th of May there was a large party at the residence of the old set- 
tler, Henry Jackson, occasioned by the marriage of his wife's sister to P. K. John- 
son. At the time of writing this chapter, the bride, groom, and officiating 
clergyman are living. On the afternoon of the T3th of May there might have 
been seen a number of naked and painted Sioux in the streets, panting for the 
scalps of their ancient foes. A few hours before the young chief of the Ojib- 
ways, Hole- in- the day, had secreted his canoe in a retired gorge above where 
the city hospital now stands, and with a few of his braves crossed the river, at- 
tacked a small party of Sioux, and took one scalp. On the receipt of the news 
Governor Ramsey granted a parole to the thirteen Sioux confined at Fort Snell- 
ing for the participation in the massacre of the Ojibways the month before. 

On the morning of the i6th the first Protestant Church building erected in 
the white settlements was destroyed by fire, it being the first conflagation since 
the organization of the Territory. Miss Fredrika Bremer of Sweden, the distin- 
guished novelist in October visited Governor Ramsey, and in her published let- 
ters she gave the following description of St. Paul : " Scarcely had we touched 
the shore when the governor of Minne:Jota and his pretty young wife came on 
board and invited me to take up my quarters at their house. And there I am 
now happy with these kind people, and with them I make excursions into the 
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neighborhood. The town is one of the youngest infants of the g^eat West, 
scarcely eighteen months old, and yet it has in a short time increased to a popula- 
tion oi two thousand persons, and in a very few years it will certainly be possessed 
of twenty- two thousand. As yet, however, the town is but in its infancy, and 
people manage with such dwellings as they can get. The drawing- room at 
Governor Ramsey's house is also his office and library, and work people and 
ladies and gentlemen are alike admitted. In the meantime Mr. Ramsey is 
building a handsome, spacious house upon a hill, a little out of the city, [Ex- 
change and Walnut streets] with beautiful trees around it." 

** Xhe city is thronged with Indians. The men, for the most part, go 
about gaudily ornamented with naked hatchets, the shafts of which serve them 
as pipes. They paint themselves so utterly without any taste that it is incred- 
ible. Here comes an Indian who has painted a great red spot in the middle 
of his nose ; here another who has painted the whole of his forehead in lines 
of black and yellow. The women are less painted, with better taste than the 
men. generally, with merely one deep red little spot in the middle of the cheek, 
and the parting of the hair is dyed purple. There goes an Indian with his 
proud step, bearing aloft his plumed head. He carries only his pipe. After 
him. with bowed head and stooping shoulders, follows his wife, bending under 
the burden which she bears. Above the burden peeps forth a little round- 
faced child with beautiful dark eyes." 

After the destruction of the Presbyterian chapel by fire the congregation 
purchased a lot on the corner of Third and St. Peter streets, and began the 
erection of a brick church, which for a time was the largest public edifice in 
the town. It was sufficiently finished to be occupied in November. A small 
bell, as early as 1841 , had been placed in the Presbyterian chapel at the Lac qui 
Parle Sioux Mission, and at a later period in the Roman Catholic chapel of 
St. Paul', and in the school-house at Stillwater, where Miss Hosford taught, 
but the first large bell was swung in the tower of this church. Its first ring- 
ing-caused consternation among the Indians in the village below the town, 
but awakened pleasant associations among the white settlers. The bell cost 
more than two hundred dollars, and was cast at the Meneely foundry, Troy, 
N. Y. It was paid for by a subscription secured by the efforts of Philander 
Prescott, then the Indian interpreter at Fort Snelling. afterwards scalped in 
the Sioux uprising It arrived in a steamboat about noon on one Saturday in 
November. By pressing carpenters and blacksmiths in the service it was raised 
into the belfry, and about nine o'clock ** its great heart began to throb." 
Many far away from the church of their fathers on that bright, calm, moon- 
light night, expressed the wish in Schiller's ** Lay of the Bell." 

*• Let it be a voice from Heaven 
Joined with the starry hosts atar, 
By which high praise to God is given, 
And which leads on the crowned year ; 
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And be its metal mouth devoted 

Only to grave and solemn things, 

It feels for none, yet still its swingings 

Accompany life's changeful play, 

And as away its music fadeth, 

So may it teach that naught abideth. 

That all things earthly disappear." 

On the loth of December a newspaper owned and edited by Daniel A. 
Robertson, late United States marshal of Ohio, called the Minnesota Democrat, 
made its appearance. Mr. Robertson erected a printing office and family res- 
idence at the northeast corner of Third and Wabashaw street The first pro- 
clamation for a Thanksgiving day was issued in 1850 by the governor, and 
on the 26th of December, in accordance with its suggestion, the Baptist, Meth- 
odist, and Presbyterian congregations assembled in the Methodist Church, and 
listened to a sermon by the Presbyterian minister from the text, "The Lord 
hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad." It was published in one 
of the papers. Among its concluding sentences was the following : " Without 
rhetorical amplification no place in the world, of the same age and the same 
number of inhabitants, is better provided with clergymen. In a few days the 
second Legislative assembly will convene. Since the meeting of the first Leg- 
islature last year what a change has taken place in this town. Then only the 
log chapel of the pioneer and a small house of worship, now burned down, were 
to be seen from this plain ; now, behold, crowning the bluffs, four church edifices 
of various styles of architecture, which would not discredit an eastern village. 
** View the map of the United States and you will readily perceive that we 
occupy the geographical center, and that St. Paul is in the same latitude as 
Oregon City. Is there not a prospect that in a half century the Indian lodges 
that now surround us will be far removed ; that the shores of Lake Pepin will 
be the abode of many a maiden as constant to her first love as Winona, and, in 
addition, strengthened and ennobled by the religion of Christ ; that the stea/n 
engine, either in boat or car, will move from Montreal to the Rapids of St. 
Mary, and stop at the roaring waters of St. Anthony ; that the gates of the 
Rocky Mountains will be thrown open, and the locomotive, groaning and rumb- 
ling from Oregon, will stop here with its heavy train of Asiatic produce ; that 
the mission stations of Remnica and Lac qui Parle will be supplanted by the 
white school- house, the church spire, and higher seminary of learning. Is it 
not true, even now, that 

" Behind the scared squaw's birch canoe 

The steamer smokes and raves, 
And city lots are staked for sale 

Above old Indian graves." 



Do we not 



" hear the tread of pioneers 

Of nations yet to be, 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea ?" 
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On Wednesday, the 1st of January, 1851 the second Legislature assembled 
in a three story brick building erected by Henry M. Rice, on Third street 
west of Washington. The most important event of the year was the treaty 
with the Sioux, by which the west side of the Mississippi and the valley of the 
Minnesota Rivers were opened to the hardy immigrant. The third Legisla- 
ture met on the 7th of January, 1852, in a building on Third, below Jackson 
street, which in time became a part of the Merchants Hotel. On Sattirday, 
the 14th of February a dog train arrived from the North with Dr. Rae, who 
had come from the Arctic regions, where he had been in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and was now on his way to England. His dog sledge he presented 
to the Minnesota Historical Society. 

The Legislature submitted to the people a prohibitory liquor law. The 
election on the Sth of April resulted in a majority of votes in its favor. That 
night there was a peal of joy from all the church bells. After the adoption of 
the law some liquor was brought up in a steamboat and deposited in a ware- 
house at the foot of Jackson street. The sheriff made an attempt to seize the 
boat, but was resisted by an angry crowd. The sheriff summoned a large body 
of citizens to his aid and among others the Presbyterian and Methodist clergy- 
man. As the posse marched down Jackson street they were met by men with 
stones in their hands and yelling voices. Colonel D. A. Robertson, fearing a 
riot, climbed to the top of a sugar hogshead and began a pacific speech in the 
interest of law and order While he was earnestly addressing the mob the top 
of the hogshead fell in, and the crowd changed from cursing to laughing. 
Good humor having been restored, a compromise was soon effected. The 
friends of liquor tested the constitutionality of the law, and Judge Hayner de- 
cided that it was void because the Legislature by the organic act of the Terri- 
tory could not delegate their power to the people. 

In October, 1852 a Sioux Indian named Yuhazee was tried for the mur- 
der of a German woman. With others she was traveling with a party of 
imigrants above Shakopee, when the prisoner and some others surrounded the 
wagon and she was shot The next month he was tried in St. Paul, and es- 
corted from Fort Snellin^ by a company of .mounted dragoons It was an im- 
pressive scene to witness the savage half hid in his blanket, in a buggy with 
the civil officers, surrounded by the "pomp and circumstance of war " The 
trial was brief, and the jury quickly returned a verdict of guilty. Judge Hay- 
ner, by an interpreter, asked him if he had anything to say why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced, to which he replied that his band would re- 
mit their annuities, if he were released. The judge then pronounced the 
first judicial sentence of death in Minnesota, but under the law at that time 
a year had to elapse before his execution. During the last week of December, 
1854 '*he felt the halter draw." The scaffold was erected on the open prai- 
rie, near the corner of Western ^nd Dayton avenue. About z o'clock in the 
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afternoon he was taken from a log prison near the court-house and entered 
a carriage with the officers of the law. Reaching the scaffold he was helped 
up the steps, the noose was soon adjusted, and he ceased to breathe amid 
the shouts of a drunken crowd, one of the most disgraceful scenes that has 
occurred in of St. Paul. 

The fourth Legislature, on the 4th of January, 1853. assembled in a two- 
story brick building, where is now the Mannheimer block, at the corner of 
Third and Minnesota streets. The Baldwin School, now Macalester College, 
the first institution of learning supported by private benevolence in Minnesota 
was incorporated by this body. It went into operation the following June, 
and the next December a two- story brick building with bracketed cornices 
and window- caps on Fifth street, at the head of Rice square, was dedicated 
for its use. After some years the trustees sold the edifice, and in June, 1889 
it was used by the treasurer and other city officers. 

On the 9th of April a party of Ojibways killed a Sioux near Shakopee. 
A war party from Little Crow's village then proceeded up the valley of the St. 
Croix River and retaliated. On the morning of the 27th a band of Ojibways 
appeared not far from where the Wilder block on Fourth street is built, search- 
ing for some Sioux. Perceiving a canoe with some women, and a man who had 
lost a leg in battle a few years before, coming up the river, they waited for 
them to land at the foot of Jackson street, and then as they walked up the hill 
toward Third street they advanced toward them. The Sioux, alarmed, hastened 
into a trading establishment which stood at the southeast corner of Third and 
Jackson streets, and the excited Ojibways fired at them through the windows, 
mortally wounding a Sioux woman. For a short time the town presented a 
sight similar to that witnessed in Colony times in Hadley or Deerfield, then the 
frontier towns of Massachusetts. Messengers were sent to Fort Snelling for 
the dragoons, and citizens on horseback were quickly in pursuit of the painted, 
naked savages who had avenged themselves in the streets of St. Paul. The 
dragoons, under Lieutenant Magruder, were soon on the track of the assailants, 
and reached them near the Falls of St. Croix. The dragoons fired upon them 
and an Indian was killed. His scalp was brought to St. Paul and daguerreo- 
typed by Joel E. Whitney. A few months after this the first article on St. 
Paul, with illustrations, appeared, in ** Graham's Magazine," published in Phila- 
delphia, and among other pictures is an engraving of this scalp, and also of the 
Baldwin School and the log chapel. During the summer a passenger standing 
on the deck of a steamboat could see on the bluffs in the rear of Little Crow's 
village a square box covered with fringed red cloth; above it was suspended 
apiece of the Ojibway's scalp which had caused the fight in St. Paul; within 
was the body of the woman who had been shot in the St. Paul store. 

In May, 1853 Willis A. Gorman, of Indiana, arrived at St. Paul as the suc- 
cessor of Governor Ramsey, and Robert A Smith came as his private secre- 
tary. 
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The fifth session of the Legislature on January 4. 1854 assembled in the 
building erected for the capitol, on the ground still used, and on the 4th of 
March an act was approved incorporating the **City of St. Paul." Under this 
charter an election for city officers was held on the 4th of April, and St Paul 
entered upon a new era. 
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